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Geucral Summary. 

‘Weare still withoat later inateilicense from bome, than the 

Gth of January, no Ships that left Bagland sabsequent to that 

period having yet made their appearance either at Bombay, Ma- 
dras, or Calcutia. 


* The cazgerness with which News is sought after, in this time 
of dearth and barrenness, cannot be more strongly exemplified 
than in the “ breathless haste” of the acute and neveér-erring Bute 
to publish, as a piece of new and interesting Intelligence, received 
“atalate hour” and “by Express” frou Constantinople, an arti- 
ele of the 27th of November from that capital, which, hegays “ we 
know to be the latest that hes reached this Presidency.” 


His Demi-official conseqaence is, however, ridiculous enough 
on this occasion, becaase it betrays either extreme carelessness, or 
a total igacrance of what is passing ia the very dopartment of in- 
telligence with which it is bis business (since he is well paid for 
it) to be minutely and accurately acquainted, 


. If he hadattended tothe subject of cates, which perhaps he 
thinks anworthy a writer of genius, he woald have seen that so 
jong age as the Gth iastant, there were various articles of intelli- 
gence in the Journyat respecting Parkey, of as late a date from 

“Constantinople as his pretended Express ; though these had tra- 
“welled through the coutinent of Karope westward, were republish- 
ed in England, and brought out to us by the Tres, 


He will Gad, if hie can take the trouble to refer so far back, 
that on that day, Jane 6, we published from the Times of Janua- 
ry 5, an article from Odessa as late as December 5, giving a full 
and detailed account of all that had taken place at Constanti- 
nople up to Nov. 27. 

News from the Frontiers of Moldavia was published by us 
on the 6th of June, of the date of December 9, or nearly a month 
jater from that quarter than could have beon koown at Constan- 
tinople on the 97th of Novembor, the latest date of Joun Buu's 
expeditions Express “received at a late hour,” and given out 
exclusively in bis own highly favoured pases. 

. To make his pretensions on this score still more ridiculous, 
wehave an Extract of a Letter, inthe last Bompay Covaisn that 

‘has reached this, dated the 2d of February 1822, or upwards of 

two months later than his wonderful Express ! 

There is no end to the blunders into which this Paper is con- 
tinaally failing, sometimes apparontly from haste, at others 
from not atall attending to the subject of which it treats, and 
often from a seeming incapacity to comprehend the meaning of 
the plainest facts and expressions. 

In some remarks on the barbarous butchery of 121 women, 
each with an infant in her arms, who wese all, bayonuctted by 
Dutch soldiers at Padang, (republished in the Jougnat of Friday, 
p. 628), alter describing the deed, he says, “ We kaow not well 

what to say to this most barbarous act; but we understand the 
feet, barbarous as it is, is perfectly correct as here stated. With 
almost any other writer in the world, it would have been cnough to 
have been satisfied of the authenticity ef the story, whea he 
would have knowa well eneugh what to have said en it, and 
expressed his deop abhorrence of such a doed accordingly. 
Bat Jous Bert laaghs ia cold blood at that which would 
make other persons shadder. ' 
lant men and caraliers;” aud as if irony aad wit Were Gt ae. 


© 


He talks of the Datch as “gaj- 
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companiments of blood and slaughter, he illasteates the 
gallantry and chivalry of these Dutehmen by their butehery 
of 121 women and the same nomber of infant children, of 
whieh, though he admits the truth, he professes he does not 
know well what to say! Sarely this is not like the honest indig- 
nation which a true Joun But. ought to feel, and wonld feel, whea 
speaking of sucha bloody catastrophe.—Thus much as to pervert- 
ed feeling, or the total absence of that virtee, to whichever it may 
be attribnted, 


As to blindness of jacgement and total inattention to the 
subject under discussion, scarcely a singte Number of the Paper 
can be taken up without furnishing an instance of each sone 
will suffice, and we take the latest. On the 10th instant, Jonn 
Butt published a letter of Peacus McIvor on the Bank of 
Bengal, in introdacing which to the notice of his Readers, he 
expressed the following scruples—“ At present we shall not 
presume to offer any observations upon it, but leave it to make its 
own way without praise or censure. If the subject, however, 
should not be considered altogether unfit for public discagsion; we 
may, perhaps, IN THAT CASE, venture at a proper time, to submit a 
fow remarks on it.” 


These scruples, fears, apprehensions, precautions, and 
conditions,—for the sentence includes them all,—were publish- 
ed on the 10ih. Onthe ith a Poor Proprietor addressed 
as, saying, (bat as the Butt had expressed some delicate soru- 
ples as to the propriety of allowing his Paper to be made the 
vehicle of discussions regarding the Bank, he requested .os to 
insert them inthe Jounnat. On the 12tb, the day after the Poor 
Prorrieron’s Letter was written—(as the printed date will shew) 
—the Bu w’s scruples appear to have vanished into air: and he, 
who was before so careful to environ himself with i/s, and duis, 
and mays, and perhapses, discovers all at once that this is one of 
the subjects ou which fair discussion may be really useful, and 
he hopes accordingly to see it fully and fairly exercised! 


The Burt put ferth his scraples on the 10th. The Poor 
Paoraierer alluded to them on the Mth, Yet beeavse,-on 
the {day after this, Joun’s soruples were no more,—he torn 
round on the Pook Proprietor, and condemns kim for not 
koowing, when he wrote, what the But of the following day wag 
to contain, and exclaims. ‘ Willany body believe this possi- 
ble?” and answers himself by replying. “ But, possible or got, 
it is the truth.” 

’ Were it not that the Public havo been #0 deceived in their 
estimate of the worlders that were to ¥e accomplished by the 
Old and the New Butt, as to be in some degree ashamed of their 
having ever yielded’ credit tolits professions and predictions, and 
to turn with repugnanee from the repetition of exposure, of which 
they have already had their fill, wo might occupy pages every 
day with the crudities, inconsistencies, and absurdities that distin- 
gaish the Demi-offcial Print from all its contemporaries, They re- 
flect little honor on the penctration of those who bold it op as an 
Oracle of Wisdom, and who strain every nerve to prolong the 
feeble existence of what, if left to its own nuassisted resources 
and merits, would soon tumble to the ground, and Jeave no frag- 
ments among its ruins that would be wotthy of being preserved, 
except te shew the incongruous and heterogencons materials of 
which the frail edifice was composed, 


Bat we shall leave the subject of Joun Buru's imperfec. 
tious, which to our readers as well as ourselves, has loi; been 
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“ weary, flat, stale, and improfitable,” and tarm to topics of more 
gencral interest, 


The following is the Extract from the Bomsay Courter of 
the 25th ultimo, to which allusion has already been made :— 


Extract of a Letter from Constantinople, dated February 
2, 1823.—‘* Tranquillity has been restored to this place, and we 
have great hopes of an amicable arrangement of affairs with 
Rossia, iv which ease all the other troubles that have been dis- 
tressing the country will soon be put a stop’to, and British 
Commerce will necessarily become more important in these do- 
minions ‘han ever.” 


Mischiefs of over-legislating.—One of the mischief of legisla- 
ting is, that the rule of law becomes precacious and unsettled. 
Experience very shortly proves the inaptitade of the regulation, 
or the impracticality of the object. The Legisldiure ia compe)- 
Jed to unravel its work, and tries to mend it by an increase of 
complexity, or by enlarging the system of human action, upon 
which the restraint is tooperate. The effects of this seldom fail 
to show themselves in a collision between the magistrate and the 
feelings of society—the creation of fresh dangers of the public 
peace——and a final seizure, by the Government, of some great power 
which it ought wholly to forego, or a sacrifice to popular exas- 
peration of that which it might fairly and beneficially have beea 
suffered to exercise, This mischievous course of proceeding has 
been pretty much exemplified, in the frequent, and it now appears 
fruitless, attempts, of the French Government to cover the whoie 
range of social intercourse among its subjects, whether carried ea 
through the medium of speech or writing, by heaps of penal enae- 
ments. The law against offences of the press, or, in other words, 
the libel law of France,’is little more than two years old: and now 
anew law is proposed by the Government,—a new codeit might 
properly be denominated, so numerous and grasping are its pro- 
visions, M. pr Scant, abigh prerogative Frenchman, introda- 
eed the projet on Monday last, and an abstract of his speech, with 
a detail of the articles of the intended faw, will be founda our 
Saturday's paper. Hedivides the subjectinto two branches,— 
a description of the crime’, and of the mode in which they shall 
be persecuted, [t is worth remarking, what .an edged tool this 
whole basiness of state prosecation for libel ought to be consi- 
dered, when a man of M. be Senne’s ability opens the subject 
by a revolting dissonance between his premises and bis conctu- 
sion, “tis of the essence of a good penal law to define exactly 
the actswhich oriminate.” “ But it isimpossible to define pre- 
cisely all the abuses of the press.” Ergo, says M. oe Senne, let 
us have a bad law, and make it as sweeping aswe are able, M. 
De Senne alludes to the law of England against libel, as having 
been “ mado” (he ases this word in the sense of being settled) in 
the minds of men by the jurisprudence of a ceatury: than which 
‘wo conceive that a grosser mistake could hardly have been com- 
mitted in a public assembly, or one which the Chamber coald 
with greater ense have detected ; for if time bad operation on 
the subject here, itis the compicte unsettling, and reducing to 
mere guess work, the question of what ooght or ought not to be 
wyegarded asa (public) libel. So far, therefore, as the French 
Minister’s argament goes, it ought rather to persuade his audi- 
ence of the impelicy of legislating at all on a matter whereon he 
admits that good legislation is impossible, than of the wisdom 
of adopting the present projet. M.de Senne seems disposed to 
Jament the departure, during the last thirty years, from the anci- 
ent simplicity and generality of the laws; but states it as an 
acuse for drawing still tighter the same spirit of minute enactment 
in the present instance. Now this lamentation, again, is incon- 
sistent withhis opening difination of the excellence of a penal 
law, which he alledged at the outset consisted in its aceuracy 
and precision: whence it was to be inferred, that the laws of old 
France were bad, in exact proportion as they were “ simple and 
general.” And, in truth, they were so; because lawsof such a 
natare leave too much tothe integrity and discretion of men in 
authority, where no jury exists; and it is the distrust of the Minis 
ters of justice, implied by the introdaction of a more definite cha- 
acter into the criminal law siace 1789, which plainly, by a sub- 
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sequent passage, excites M. De Serne’s disapprobation. The 
trath seems to be, that for a species of offences ayainat which the 
feelings of the Government are more likely to be directed than 
against many others, vis. that of “ political libel,” it is the most 
difficult thing in the world to provide a good legislative remedy. 
If there be no jury, thero may as well be no’ Jaw; for the erea- 
tures of authority will then exercise’ an unlimitted power, and 
construe innocence or virtue into crimes Ffthere be a jury faire 
ly chosen, and vested, as in Bogland, with power to decide, an- 
controlled by any public officer, the virdict becomes only an echo 
of the national voiee—and will vary wite wt Why, then, it may 
he asked, not leave it to publie opinion in all free countries, with- 
out the intervention of any legal form, (o assign its true character 
to every political pablication—since the verdict of a Jury will not 
only in 99 cases out of 100 take that opinion for its guide, but 
derive its whole efficacy from its correspondence with it? It will 

not be argaed, we sappose, that the infliction of punishment on 

the person of a politica! bibeller will narrow the eirculation of his 

doctrines, or deprive his assertions of that degree of credit which 

must ever depend wpon the évidence or presumption of their 
truth, But itis to political libels, and none other, that we have 
here confined our observations, 


Although the French Minister is anwilling to acknowledge 
that the new projet does any thing more than define more distinct- 
ly the purposes aud provisions of the old one, it is nevertheless, 
ina namber of instances, on a more spreading and coercive prin- 
eiple ; just as our own financiers now and then lay on a tax, and 
call it a “ Regulation.” The first clause contains a penal enacment 
against all who shall outrage or ridicule the established religion, 
or any other religion ackaowledged and tolerated by law: this 
excludes the term “ morale,” which made a part of ihe eorrespond- 
ing article of the old law of libel, 


The offences agninst the Kino’s person and authority are ex~ 
tended, by a removal of some of the qualifying epithets; thus 
really rendering them more vague. Itis not necessary, bence- 
forth, uader this new projet, that the attack should be a “formal” 
ene ; nor that the royal auiborily fusulted should be a constitnti- 
onal authority, The projet, and the discoarse which preceded it, 
are too volomnious to be dessevied at tall length; but the above 
is a high ight specimen of their spirit. 


Tho penalties against public journals, for faise or libellovs 


reports of legislative or jadicial proceedings, have been :endered 
considerably stronger, even to the silencing fur ever the writes ov 
editor guilty of second offence. M. pe Searne does not yet, howe 


ever, go to the length of transporting for libel, 


A curious article is that which punishes ail who abel! ender. 
vour to excite contempt or hatred against any cinss of citizens 
and still more carious, that it is not necessary for these classe 


to 
be comprehended under any legal defination, or indeed defined in 
any intelligible manner. It is enough, for instance, that a cc m 


set of opinions should be ascribed to any number of men, withe 
out saying by whom the said opinions are to be abseribeo to them, 
to make a publication against them subject to (le penalties of lie 
bel. If this be not vague, whatis! M. pe S»rre, after paying 
the trial by jury a crowd of compliments, proposes, nevertheless, 
to withdraw from its decision of some of the most important cases 
of libel, on pretence of their belonging more property to the juria- 
diction of the police, as, terms of reproach, abusive expressions, 
seditious cries, &e. Who, then, is to determine whether the terms 
be “reproaohful,” tle language “abusive,” or the eries “ sup- 
posing that the accused parties think proper to reject and deny 
the guilty character imputed to them? The answer is, the police 
are to determine: but are not these the precise cases whereon a Ju- 
ry ought rightfully to decide? Upon the whole we may be permit- 
ted to remark, that this new measure wears a threatening aspect, 
and (hat, as an experiment, it must be considered a very bold 
one. Ii is not impossible that the parts of the projet to which 
we have already referred may meet some support from the coté 
dreit, if it should act upon its ancient maxims: but, for the cea- 
sorship on the periodical press, there seems a moral certainty, 
that, from the open condemaation which it received not long since 
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of the Protest against Law Taxes, one of the most stopid, and 


‘fast, thanks were voted in an especial mannerto Sir John Sin- 
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from both sides of the Chamber, the Court will not be able to car- $ 


ry it, at least withoot a desperate struggle.— Times, Dee, 10, 


Census of Treland.--Tt is stated, in a commanication from 
Ireland, iaserted in the Mornineo Cnfonicie, that the popula- 
tion of that country js assertained by the Jast census to amoant 
to SEVEN MILLIONS THRER HUNDRED THOUSAND, In 1788, the 
popalation did not amount to half this sum; so that, notwith- 
standing all the emigrants which Ireland has sent to the United 
States and Great Britain, she has more than doubled her inhabi- 
tants in the course of the last thirty twoyears! We intend to em- 
brace an early opportunity to lay before our readers an exposition 
of the causes ‘ef this unparalleled increase—an increase which, 
whatever may be its other effects, has at least served to set the 
theory of population, asexplained by Mr. — beyond the 
veteh of cavil and dispute. 


‘Concidences ~The great personages who patronized the Bea- 
con with their money and inflaence will now, we believe, be ready 
to allow, that circumstantial evidence requires to be carefully sifted, 
It was said to be no secret that various learned persons of 
family were the real condactors of the Beacon—the authors of 
all that was original in it in the way of personal abuse or otber- 
wise ; and that these persons freted, famed and stormed almost 
to madness, at the meanness, as was alleged, of the bondsmen in 
withdrawing their countenance and responsibitity, So far this 
is mere gossip. But every body knows, that, in point of fact, there 
was one John Nimmo, a journeymen printer, pushed forward as 
the Editor of the great northern luminary, With a man of straw 
like this, put forward in the front of the battte—and as soon as 
any battle was commended —they must have had more faith than 
we, who could expect that any thing less farcicalior more respon- 
sible would voluntarily be given us by the mock editor, But the 
coincidence we wish to notice particularly, is, that between the 
sending of two or three actions of damages against the Beacon 
people, and particularly one against the Lord Advocate, Sir 
Walter Scott, bee. tothe Jury Court, and the flight of Nimmo, from 
Scotland. We have alsoheard that Nimmo, before leaving this 
country, assured some of his comrades that he had got hie own 
term! This, itis trae may all be slander; but the flicht of Nim- 
mo, at soch a critical moment, is certain ; and itis no less cer- 
tain that, from having been employed by Mr. Stevenson, the 
printer of the Beacon, and from having latterly corresponded as 
Editor of that paper, Ae must have had it in his power to bear evidence 
of the utmost importance in regard to the real conductors of that ex · 
traordinary publication :-— 


The following exquisite paragraph is copied from the Cov- 
rien of the 25th of December. 

“The Portuguese Cortes have taken as 4 model of wisdom 
one of the most stupid and senseless writers without exception, that 
England has ever produced. The French National Assembly com- 
plimented the notorious Tom Paise ; but Paine, thoach grossly 
ignorant, and impudently regardless of truth, had at least some 
energy of manner and livéliness of style; Jeremy Bentham’s 
writings, on the contrary, are as dull, as they are adverse to 
common sense.” 


Bravo, Mr. Courier! The author of the Traité de Legisla- 
tion, of the Traité des Peines et des Recompenses, of the Tac- 
tique des Assemblées Legislative, of the Defence of Usury, and 
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senseless writers that England ever produced! Excellent. 


~ John Sinclair. —At the annual meeting of the Bath and West 
of England Agricultural Society, held onthe 19th of December 


clair, for his “* Code of Agriculture,” presented hy him some time 
since to the Society ; and it was agreed that a resoluiion, expres- 
sing the high sense entertained by the socicty of the value of this 
work should be communicated to the worthy Baronet by the Pre- 
sident, The Noble Chairman (the Marquis of Lansdowne) took 
occasion to observe, that from his own knowledge, the “ Code of $ 
Agriculture” was beld in bigh estimation abroad, and that it had 5 
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been the means of introducing considerable improvements in fo~ 
reign hasbandry,—Farmer’s Journal, 


Anecdote. —The deceased master-plaumber, the employer of 
Batter, formerly noticed, used to relate the following anecdote 
with considerable hamour. An examination was being made, at 
a sea-portin the West of Scotland, into the circumstances of a 
smuggling squabble with the revenue-oflicers, onthe seizure of a 
boat-load of tobaceo. The principal witness for the Crown was 
an old weather-beaten tar who was understood to have seen the 
transaction, When calledin “ to run the gauntlet,” as he termed 
it, Jack sammoned tu, all his self-possession, determined, if pos- 
sible, to keep the weather-gage of the land-labbers. ‘“ Well, © 
my lad,” quefed the examiner, “ so you have seen this tobacoo- 
boat?” “ No,” responded the tar, “ What! (with astonishment) 
have you not seen the tobacco-boat ?”’ No!” again said Jack, 
with the most unmoved composure; and to every subsequent 
question the querist received the same stubborn negative. When 
leaving the court-room, big with the victory he had obtained over 
the fresh-water prigs, Jack’s shipmates hailed him, and express- 
ed, in some sea-phrase, their astonishment at his having so 
sturdily denied that which they were aware he had really witnes- 
sed. Jack, squirting forth his tobacco saliva, and with a sarcas- 
tic grin of self-approbation, replied to their inuendous, “ What 
boobies those there landmen are! Who ever heard of, or saw @ 
boat made of tobacco ?”— Dundee Advertiser. 


Carbenari.—It is gravely maintained that affiliations of the 
nnfortunate Italian Carbonari exist among the Garryowen Boys f 
Certainly yoor Englishman has an astonishing head for combina- 
tions. The Carbonari in Limerick! We shall next hear that 
they held a correspondence with Ali Pasha, or at least with the 
Navarchs of Hydra. Why not? Some Antiquarians maintaia 
that the Greeks and Romans were originally Celts—and so were 
the Irish. They are making a family quarrel of it, Antiquam 
exquirite matrem, The pedigree is unquestionably—all the 
Greek and Latin primitives are found in the Irish language. Of 
course, Ireland has been the cradle of these nations: and why 
should they not regard their ancient mother with piety? Still, ag 
the Carbonari, judging from the eonduct of King Charles Felix, 
are in very little heart, just at present, and possess, we suspect, 
very limited power, evenin correspondence, we may be allowed 
to doubt whether they can conveniently communicate with their 
agenisin Limerick and Tipoerary, How Paddy would stare at 
a letter written in choice Italian! It would we apprebend, be all 
Greek to him. The reader may remember that when the Ribbon. 
men were rifo in Connaught, there were several shrewd bints ag 
to the presence of certain Radicals, from Hanslet Moor, amongst 
them. This ix only not less rational than the story of the Coal- 
carriers. Common sense however laugh at these theories, if so 
we must be obliged to call them, to scorn, Thereis enough in 
the condition of the Country toexplain its state, without go- 
ing as far as Piedmont, or even Yorkshire for a solution,—Dub- 
lin Evening Post. 

Parsimony. —Mr, Gaarge Elwes, son of the celebrated miser 
of that same, who died the oiher day on. the Terrace of High-street 
Mary-le-bone, is anid to have left property to the amount of amil- 
lion sterling, Mr. B. thouch famous for his parsimony, performed 
oceasionally liberal and cenerous actions, An old servant of his 
father named Carey called upon him one day, and Mr. E. recollect. 
ing the man had been very kind to him whena boy, made inquiry 
about his circumstances, which he found were fast approaching 
to indigeuce. Carey being also questioned as to his age, and 
state of health, indulged the hope that Mr, B. would make him 
some small present, and wasdeparting much disappointed; but 
before he left the room, he was desired to call two days after, 
when, to his astouishmec!, he was informed that an annoity of 
twenty pounds a-year had been purchased for bim, which he en- 
joyed till bis death. But Mr. B.’s penury kept pace with his gene- 
rosity, for althongh be <ave his servants good wages, and allowed 
them the usual board wages, he himself lived upon little morsels 
of the commonest soris of food, as partof a breast of mut- 
ton, beef, sausages, herrings, and mackarcl, when in scasge 
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and cheap, &e. all which he brought home himself; he was 
eqaally economical in fucl, and would be pacing up and down 
his room for a length of time to keep himself warm, to 
avoid lighting a fire. He was singularly attentive to the 
Cleanliness of his stairs, and has been seen rubbing for some 
fime little spots upon them with a bit of brown paper, in 
which his moistsagar was brought, for he used no other. Having 
been once seized with a fit, his servant ran arid brought his apo- 
thecary ; and Mr. B. when he recovered, after being bled, com- 
mended the servant for having fetched the apothecgry ; but when 
he saw the stairs marked with footsteps, which had happened in 
the hurry to como to his assistance, he was in so vigjent a passion 
| rob he almost fell into another fit. The walls of his hall and stair- 

aso were eqaally an objoot of his fond aud wnremitting attention ; 
iY any box, or trank, was brought up or down, he would himself 
always watch the motions of it, to prevent it from touching the 
Wall; andin his fast illness, when he knew he was dying, he said 
his nurse, a short time before he expired, Pray tell the andertak- 
er’s men to take care that the coffin don’t injare the stucco work 
of my wail, 


Mr. Blacow.—The Lord Bishop of this diocese has writ- 
ten ‘to the Churchwardens of St. Mark's, Liverpool, and the 
Chapelwardens of West Derby, expressing his disapprobation 
of their proceedings in behalf of a snbscription for Mr. Blacow. 
His Lordship wrote also to Mr. himself, some time ago, on the 
impropriety of the topics he had introduced into the pulpit, in 
reference to the late Queen.— Liverpool Mercury, 


Brcelient Method of Salting Meat.—The following recipe may 
prove acceptable to many private fainilies, and from trial we 
ean strongly recommend it;—To three gallons of spring water, 
fadd six pounds of common salt, four pounds of bay salt, two 
pounds of common loaf sugar, and three ounces of saltpetre-— 
boil the whole overa gentile fire, and whilst boiling carefully 
goum it; when qaite cold, itis fit for use. Rub the meat to be 
eured with fine salt, and put it to drain for a day or two, in or- 
Wer to free it from the blood, then immerse it in the above brine 
dn the tub, taking care every part is covered.—Young pork should 
not remain more than three, foor, or five days in the pickle, bat 
Dams for drying mast be immersed a fortnight at least before 
Yhey are hang ap, and tonguesthe same period. Beef may re- 
main according as itis to be more or less flavoured with the 
‘galt; a little practice will soon prove the time every kind of 
meat will require, When the pickle has been in use about three 
months, boil it up again gently, and after scumming it well 
whilst boiling, add three pounds of common salt, three pounds 
‘of bay salt, half a pound of sugar, and one or two ounces of salt- 
petre—when cold it will be as good as first. This brine may 
‘appear expensive, bat ultimately it will be found cheaper than 
the usual mode of salting, with the certainty that the meat, &e. 
cannot spoil, that the favour will be excellent, and that it will be 
juicy and tender.—Globe Dee. 26, 


Hungary.—There is a practice in Hungary that seems capa- 
ble of application to every much-frequented road, When a post 
carriage meets another the horses are exchanged, The practice 
ia obviously advantageous tv ihe post-masters ; and little, if at 
all, incommodious to travellers.—Glasgaw Chronicle, Dec. 27. 


Gas.—A person, resident in Dumfries, 40 miles from this 
city, lately applied to the Carlisle Gas Company to lizht his pre- 
mises, situated in that town, with gas !—Carlisle Patriot, 


Butcher Meat.—The people of Perth have it in contomplation 
to form Joint Stock Societies to obtain butcher meat at lower 
rates than they have at present. A person from the neighbour- 
hood of Edinburgh baving loarnt that the price of butcher meat 
was high in Perth, went there last week with two fat cattle, 
‘which he slaughtered, and sold at1}d. a tb. under the market 
price, and declared that he had made more profit, after paying all 


~expense, than he would have done had bo sold the beef in Bdin- 
urgh.—Scoteman, December 2, 
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Africa,—Mr. WV. Natton not only coneurs in Mr. M'Qaeen’s 
opinibn about the termination of the Niger, but claitus the same 
opinion for himscif, “I gave almost precisely the same opinion 
this subject, and stated it, in writing, to the President of the Roy- 
al Society of Edinburgh (Mr. Henry Mackenzie), who did me the 
honour to read it before that board in April last. Although it is 
true that the Moors, whom I have met with at Coemaasie avd 
elsewhere, have invariably insisted on their being a communication 
between the Niger and the Nile, yet the natives on the coast po- 
sitively state that the riversin the bights of Benin and Biafra are 
branches of the Niger, which they call Insukussey, or Insookas- 
sy, and which, in the Fantee and Ashantee languages, signifies 
Large Water, or Large River, Bat to return to the subject of 
the. Niger, we will sappese, for a moment, that the main body of 
this river does not flow into the bights of Benin and Biafra, yet 
some other branch of it, to the eastward of the Leasea, I have no 
douht will ultimately be found to do so. The Moors, it is true, 
have positively stated, again and again, that the Niger communi- 
cates with ihe Nile, and after all the toformation that has beca 
collected to support this opinion, it would be presumptuous to 
say that such is met the fact. It is possible that these two great 
rivers may havea commupication with ench ‘other, and yet be 
distinct rivers; neither is their any thing improbable in suppos- 
ing that the Niger may communicate with the Nile, and also 
throw off a great hody of its water, by a tributary stream, to the 
Eastward of the Leasea not yet discovered. A stronger proof, 
indeed, of the strange concatenations of rivers eunnot be refer- 
red to than that that mentioned by Mr, Bodwech, drawn by Ba- 
ron Hamboldt, whe represents the courses of the Orinoco and 
Amazon to be quite opposite to each other, notwithstanding their 
immediate connection; and there is nothing more improbable in 
the Niger and the Nile being connected by the Gir (although flow- 
ing in opposite directions), than there is in the Orinoco and Amazon 
being connected by the Caciquaire.”— Glasgow Chronicle, Dec, 17. 

Books of Anecdotes.—The marvelloas circomstances told in 
books of anecdotes are very frequently pare invention, The last 
ponderous work of that description appears to be as destitate of 
foundation as any other, The following may serve as aspesi- 
men: — 

“A fisherman of the name of Graham, who resides at White 
haven , possossed singular skill in what is ealled salmon hunting, 
When the tide recedes, what fish arc left in the shallows, ate dis- 
eovered by the agitation of the water, and this man, with a three 
pointed barbed spear, fixed to a shaft fifteen feet teng, planges 
into the pools at a trot, up tothe belly of his horse. Hethen 
makes ready his spear, and when he overtakes the salmon, 
strikes it with almost unerring aim; that done, by a turn of the 
band he raises the salmon to the surface, wheels his horse tow- 
ards the shore, and runs the fish on dry land without dismounting. 
He has by this means, killed from forty to fifty fish maday. His 
father, who is said to have been the first person that ever made 
salmon killing an equestrian pastime, was living in 181) ; and 
though then ninety-eight years of age, was so active and dexte- 
rous, that armed with his trident, and on horseback, be could 


strike and bring out of the water a salmon of considerable 
weight.” — Percy Anecdotes, 


Amore gross and palpable falsehood than the above howe- 
ver we have scldom met with; and either Sholto and Reuben 
Percy are hoaxing their readers, or have been themselves egre- 
giously imposed upon. We admit that taking the Salmon with 
the Lister or three pronged fork, iscommon among the peasantry 
in various parts, particolarly in Scotland, in the pools of rivers 
frequented by this fish; and we may stretch a point and admit 
the possibility of its beiog performed on horse-back; but we 
deny in toto the possibility of 40 or 50 Salmon baving been caught 
on the Whitehaven shores, in the way described, at any period 
since the creation of the world, much less within the present ceu- 
tury, even if such expert Salmon lancers as Messrs. Grabam and 
Son ever existed, which we very much doubt, (having never beard 
of them) knowing as we do, that even the taking of a salmon- 
trout in the net fixed onthe beach for herrings during the sea- 
gon, is a very rare occurrence,— Whitehaven Gazette. ’ 
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Bridges of Suspension. 
WITH AN ENGRAVING.—PLATE LXXVI. 
Description of Bridges of Suspension. Bu Robert Stevenson, Esq. F. 


R. 8. E, Civit Engineer, Communicated by the Author, to the Editor of 
the Edinburgh Philosophical Journal, §c. for 1821. 











The art of building bridges, or at Jeast of forming some equivalent 
for a bridge, must have been coeval with the earliest stages of civiliza- 
tion, At this day, the common mod: of crossing rivers and ravin s in 
the wilds of America, and the inland territory of Hindostan, is by means 
of ropes of various kinds, stretched from side to side, on which a road- 
way is generally formed for the traveller and his eqnipage ; though, in 
some instances, he is placed in a basket, with his goods suspended from 
the ropes, and drawn across, while his male fords the stream, or clam- 
bers through the ravine, 


It may even be considered as rather a mortifving cireamstance, 
that, ia the present advanced state of the arts, we should be laying aside 
the stupendous arch of masonry, with all its strength and symmetry, and 
adopting bridges of sus ension, formed of flexible chains, in imitation of 
the more rade aad simple efforts of early times. We wish not, however, 
to be understood to underrate modern science, but wonld rather acknow- 
ledge our obligations to the mechanical philosovher, whohas thus econ- 
verted the catenarian curve to a useful purpose, by turning the crude 
ideas of savage life to advantage, even in the most advanced state of o- 
ciety. When, from more extended views, or from motives of economy, 
a check is pnt to our application of the bridge of masonry; in certain si 
tuations, it is highly gratifying to observe, that, by this contrivance, we 
are enabled to accomplish the transit of goods and passengers over a ri- 
ver, or even an arm of the sea, in a manner which, but a few years since, 
would have been considered as wholly impracticable. 


Barwces or Cast-1rox.—During the late war, when the prices of 
timber and iron, of foreign production, had become extravagantly high, 
every means ws resorted to for the introduction of iron of British ma. 
nufacture into works of almost every description. Among these, its an- 
plication to bridges of cast-iron soon became conspicnons, The first 
bridge of this metal appears to have been erected in the vear 1779. over 
the Severn, near the iron-works of Colebrook Dale in Shropshire. Tt 
consisted of one massive arch of 100 feet. Soon after this hold attemnt, 
a number of cast-iron bridges were erected in varions parts of the Uni- 
ted Kingdon»; the mast considerable of which, was that upon the river 
Wear at Sunderland, which measures 236 feet in the span; and more 
lately, we have the brilge of Sonthwa'k over the Thames, the design of 
Mr. Rennic, the middle arch of which is wo less than 240 feet in the 
span, Propositions have even heen made for extending arches of cast. 
iron to upwards of 500 feet. These stnpendons works incast-iron, which 
are unqgestionably the invention of British artists, have their limits, how. 
ever, both in regard to extent, and also as works of a verv expensive 
nature. Other means were therefore still wanting, to enable the engi- 
nrer, in many situations, to substitute a continnons roadway for a dan- 
gerous and troublesome ferry, This has been effected with wonderful 
simplicity and economy, by the application of the catenarian curve, the 
properties of which have hitherto been rewarded, by mathematicians, 
only as a matter of enrions enquiry ; but now, by the nse of malleable 
iron-chains, in the form of an inverted arch, this curve is applicable to 
bridges of suspension, substituted for arches of the usual form. 


Wincn Cuan BrivGe.--The earliest bridges of snspension, of 
which we have any account, are those of China, aaid to be of great 
extent; Major Rennel also describes a bridge of this kind over the 
Sazmpoo in Hindostan, of abont 690 feet in length. But the first 
chain-bridge in our own country, is believed to have been that of 
Winch Bridge over the river Tees, forming a communication be- 
tween the counties of Durham and York. This bridge is noticed, and 
an elevation of it given, in the third volume of Hutchinson's Antiqui- 
ties of Durham, printed at Carlislein 1794. As this volume is extremely 
acaree, owing to the greater part of the impression having beee ac- 
cidentally destroved by fire, the writer of this article applied for a sight 
of it from the library of his friend, Mr. Isaac Cookeon of Newcastle. 
vpon-Tyne, with whose permission a sketch of this original British 
chain bridge is given in the accompanying Plate Fig. 1. The following 
account is given by Hutchinson at p. 179. “The environs of the river 
(Tees) abound with the most pictnresque and ro nantic scenes; beanti- 
ful falis of water, rucks and groteaqne caverns. About two miles above 
Middleton, where the river falls in reneated cascades, a bridge 
ed on iron-chains, is stretched from rock to rock, over a chasm near 69 
feet deep, for the passage of travellers, hut partientlorly of miners; the 
bridge is 70 feet inlength, and little more than 2 feet broad, with a 
hand rail on one side, and planked iu sneha m that the traveller 
experiences all the tremulons motion of the chain, and sees himeelf sis- 
pended overa roaring galph, onan agitated an restless gangwav, to 
which few strangers dare trust themselves.” We regret that we have 
not been able to learn the precise date of the erection of this bridge, but, 


suspend. 


from good authority, we have ascertained that it was erected about the 
year 1741. 


American Bainces or Suspension.—It appears from a treatise on 
bridges by Mr. Thomes Pope, architect, of New-York, published in that 
city in the year 1811, that eight chain bridges have been erected upon 
the catenariau principle, in different parts of America. It here deserves 
our particular notice, however, in any claim for priority of invention 
with our Transatlantic friends, that the chain-bridge over the Tees was 
known in America, as Pope quotes Hutchinson's Vol. IIT., and gives a 
description of Winch Bridge. It further appears from this work, that a 
patent was granted by the American Government, for the erection of 
bridges of suspension, in the year 1808. Our American anthor also des« 
cribes a bridge of this construction, which seems to have been erected 
abont the year 1809, over the river Merrimack, in the State of Massa- 
clinsetts, consisting of a catenarian arch of 244 feet span. The roadway 
of this bridge is suspended between two abutments or towers of masonry, 
37 feetin height, on which piers of carpentry are erected, which are 35 
feet in height. Over these ten chains are suspended, each meas 
suring 516 feet in length, their ends being sunk into deep ‘pits on 
both sides of the river, where they are secured by large stones. The 
bridge over the Merrimack has two carriage ways, each of fifteen feet in 
breadth. It is also described as having three chains, which range along 
the sides, and four in the middle, or between the two roadways. The 
whole expense of this American work is estimated to have been 20,000 
dollars, and the bridge calculated to support or carry about 590 tons, 


Proposep Braipce at Runcorn, —Perhaps the most preearions and 
difficult problem ever presented to the consideration of the British engie 
neer, was the suggestion of some highly patriotic gentiemen of Livere 
pool, for constructing a bridge over the estuary of the Mersey at Rune 
corn Gap, abont 20 miles from Liverpool. The specifications for this 
work provided, that the span of the bridge should measure at least 1000 
feet, and that its height above the surface of the water should not be less 
than 60 feet, so 18 to admit of the free navigation of this great commerci- 
al river. The idea of a bridge at Runcorn, webelieve, was first conceive 
ed abont the vear 1813, then the demand for labour was extremely low, 
and a vast number of the working classes of Lancanhire were thrown out 
ofemployment. A variety of designs for this bridge were proeured by a 
select committee of the gentlemen who took an interest in this great une 
dertaking. The plan most approved of, however, was the design of s 
bridge of suspension; and Mr. Telford the engineer, and Captain Brown 
of the Roval Navy, are understood pretty nearly to have concurred in 
opinion as to the practicability of such a work. Mr. Teltord has report. 
ed fully on the subject, and has estimate: the expence of his desiga at 
from £.63,000 to £€.85,000 according to different modes of execution, 
Though as yet little advancement has been made in carrving this enters 
prising design into execution, yet the novelty and magnitude of an arch of 
1000 feet apan, is asubject of so mach interest, that we have thought it 
proper inthis place to mention these circumstances, 


Menat Cuatn-Barpce.—The Straits of Menai, which separate the 
island of Anglesea from Cernarvonshire, have long formed a trouble. 
some obstruction upon the great road from Loudon to Dublin by Holy» 
head, by which the troublesome ferry of Bangor might be avoided. Mas 
ny plans for the execution of this undertaking have also been agitated, 
chiefly in east iron, including a range of estimate from about £. 128,000 
to £. 268,000; but that which is now acted upon, is a bridge of suspen. 
sion upon the catenarian principle, the extent of which, between the 
piers or points of suspension, is to be 560 tect, the estimate for which is 
only about £. 70,000. This, by many, has been considered a work of 
great uncertainty; but the Union Byidge on this plan has already been 
executed on the Tweed, to the extent of 361 feet, as we shall afterwards 
more particularly notice. We shail now proceed to give some general 
account of the progress of malleable-iron bridges in Scotland, whee this 
art, at least to any considerable extent, has been first put in practice in 
Great Britain. 

Gacasuters Wire-Baroce.—We have already alluded to the great 
desizns of chain-bridges for the river Mersey and the Straits of Menai. 
The first practical example, however, of this kind, was that over Tees, Sea 
Piate LXXVI. Fig. 1. The next malleable iron-bridges, which we know 
of in this country, were those executed ou the river Tweed, and its tribu- 
tary streams of Gala and Etterick. Mr. Richard Leas, an extensive 
woollen-cloth manufactarer at Galashiels, whose works are situate om 
both sides of Gala-Water, conecived the idea of forming a foot-bridge, 
of slender iron-wire<, for the convenieney of communicating readily with 
the different parts of his works. This gangway, or bridge, was erected 
in the month of November 1816; its extent is 111 feet, and its coat 
about €. 40. Though only of a very temporary, and even imperfect 
constrnction, vet being the first wire-bridge erect d in Gre at Britain, it 
deserves our particular notice, as affording a nseful practical’ example 
of the tenacity of iron su applied, and of its utility in many situations, 
and particalariy io an iniand country such as the value of the Tweed, 
where the carriage of bulky materials, of every description, is exuemely 


expensive. 
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Kixes-meapows Wine-Brioos.—The wire-bridge followed .the 
ehain-bridge of Dryburgh; bat we shall first deseribe the wire-bridge 
of Kingsmeadows. oa the state of Sir John Hay, Bart., of which we 
have given a sketch io Fig. 2. This foot-bridge is thrown across the 
Tweed, a little below Peebles. It is 110 feet in length, and 4 feet in 
breadth, and is ornamented with a handsome lodge or cottage, as will 
be seen delineated on the sketch. This work was contracted for, and 
execated by Messrs. Redpath and Brown, of Edinburgh, in the summer 
of 1817, aud cost about 2. 160. 


It may be described as consisting of two hollow tubes of cast-iron, 
which were erected on the opposite sides of the river, set 4 feet apart, 
to each of which a corresponding bar otf malleable iron is fitted, and to 
these the saspending wires and braces are respectively attached by 
screw bolts. The lower ends of the hollow tubes forming the piers, are 
secured by a brander or grating of timber, (according to a plan by Mr. 
Tarnbull, architect in Peebles), laid ander ground, and shewn in the 
connecting diagram, marked leiter a, Fig. 2. They are farther support- 
ed under the roadway, by strats or diagonal posts, which act against the 
strain of the weight and motion of the suspended roadway. The upright 
bars noticed above, form the gates or approaches to the bridge; and to 
these the suspending wires and braces are attached ; their respective 
Jengths being adjusted at pleasure, by screw-bolts. These hollow tabes 
of cast-iron measure 9 feet in height, 8 inehes in diameter, and {the of 
an inch ia thickness of metal. The malleable iron-bars, which are in- 
perted into these hollow tubes, from the points of suspension, measare 
10 feet in height, and are 2} inches square. 


The roadway is formed with frames of malleable iron, to which deal 
boards, measuring 6 inches iv breadth, and 1} inch in thickness, are 
fixed with screw-bolts, The side-rails are neatly framed with rod- 
ires, on which a coping, or hand-rail of timber, is fixed. The road- 
way here is suspended by diagonal wires, in a manner different from 
the catenarian principle, as will be seen by comparing Fig. 2. with Fig. 
1.3. and 4, in the Plate. The chain-saspending wires of Fig. 2. 
are of the strength known to artists as No. I. of the wire-gauge 
measuring about 3-10ths of an inch in diameter. The back or 
Jandward braces are made of bolt-iren, 4ths of an inch in diameter, 
formed into links. of from five to six feet in length. The screwbolts are 
Linch in diameter, and are iv all 42 in number, by which the whole of 
the suaepending rods and wires may be tightened, and set up at pleasure. 
When thus braced, the roadway of the bridge is found to have little or no 
vibration, having only such a tremor as rather tends to convey the idea 
of firmness and security. Asaproof of the strength of this bridge, when 
newly finished, it was completely crowded with people, without sastain- 
ing any injery. 

TrinistaAne Wiee-Baipor. —The only other wire-bridge which we 
shall notice, is that erected by the Hon. Captain Napier, over the Et- 
‘terick, at Tuirlstane Castle, A foot-tridge of ropework had originally 
been thrown across here ; bat a wirebridge is now erected, and measures 
about 125 feet span. 


Dayevnon Cxratn-Brpoe.—The wire-bridges of Galashiels, 
Kingsmendows, and Thirlstane, above described, are snspended by dia- 
onal braces, as shewn in Fig. 3. The same plan was also followed in 
the first erected bridge at Dryburgh Abbey, where the saspending rods 
were also amie to radiate from their points of suspension on either side 
towards the centre of the roadway, for as yet the catenarian principle 
had not been introduced upon the Tweed. The bridgo at Dryborgh is 
260 feet in extent between the points of suspension, and is 4 feet in 
‘Dreadth. It was execated by Messrs. Joho and William Smith, builders 
‘and architects near Melrose, at the expence of the Earl of Bachan, as 

tor of the ferry, and bas altogether cost his Lordship about £720. 

bridge is coustracted for foot passengers and led horses. Tt was 

originally begun on the 19th of April 1817, and was opeved to the public 

on the Ist day of August following, having required little more than 
four months for its ereetion. 


It is observed by Mr. John Smith, ove of the gentlemen above allud- 
4 to, that when the original bridge of Drybargh was finished, upon the 
Wiagonal principle like Pig. 2., it had a gentle vibratory motion, which 
‘was sensibly felt in passing along it; the most material defect in its con- 
‘struction arising from the loose state of the radiating or diagonal chains, 
which, in proportion to disir lengths, formed segments of catenarian 
cttrves of different radii. The motions of these chains were found so 
subject to acceleration, that three or four persons, who were very im- 
properly amusing themselves, by trying the extent of this motion, pro- 
duced such an agitation in allits parts, thatone of the longest of the 
radiating chains broke near the point of its suspension. On another oc- 
easion, in a very bigh wind, one of the horizontal chains, stretched under 
the beams of the roadway, gave way. But, on the 15th of January 1818, 
after this bridge had beew finished about six months, a most violent gale 
of wind took place, when the vibrating motion of the bridge was so great, 
that the longest radiating chains were again broken, the platform blown 
down, and the bridge cowpletely destreyed, Messrs. Simth happened 





unluckily to be from home at the time of the accident, but on examining 
a namber of persons who sew it, they all concurred in stating, that the 
vertical motion of the roadway of the bridge before its fall, was as nearly 
as may be equal to its lateral metion, and was altogether concluded to 
be such as -would have pitched or throwa a person walking along it into 
the river. 


The eyes, formed on one end of the rods or links of the chaios of 
this bridge, but the other end was simply tarned round, and fixed with 
a collar, as shewnin the connecting diagrams, marked 5, Fig. 3. It 
further deserves particalar notice, that after the bridge fell, and ona 
careful examination of the rods or links, not more than one or two in- 
stances appeared of the iron having failed at the welded end, but had 
uniformly hroken at the open eye of the link, as shewn inthe diagrams d, 
above alladed to,—a mode of construction which had been recommend- 
ed to Messrs. Smith, by an experienced blacksmith, 


The sudden destruction of this bridge, created a great sensation of 
regret thronghent all parts of the country, and was considered an occur. 
rence of so mach importance in the erection of chain-bridges, that seve- 
ral of the gentlemen of Liverpool, interested in the proposed bridge at 
Rancorn, made a journey to Scotland, for the express purpose of inquir- 
ing into the cireamstances of the misfortune. Messrs. Smith, the con- 
tractors, had engaged with the Earl of Buchan, to erect this chain-bridge 
for somewhat less than £500, and were bound to uphold it against all 
accidents only during the period of its erection, go that the loss fell whol- 
ly upon Lord Buchan, ‘ 


The atility of Dryburgh Bridge, whon compared with a trouble- 
some ferry, even on the short experience of six mouths, bad given it 
anch a decided preference to the boat, that-his Lordship, without hesi- 
tation, directed that it should be immediately restored: this was accord. 
ingly done, after a better design, for the additional sum of about £, 220, 
and in less than three mouths it was again opeued to the pablic, This 
bridge is now constracted upon the catenarian principle, to Fig. 3., the 
roadway being suspended by perpendicular rods of iron, from main or 
eatenarian chains, The chief mechanical alterations apon the former 
plan consist in welding both eyes or ends of the links, instead of having 
one of them simply turned round, and fixed with a collar; the roadway 
has also been strengthened by a strongly trussed wooden rail, which 
also answers the purpose of a parapet, on each side of the bridge, the 
good etfects of which were particularly exemplified, while the bridge was 
building. A high wind having occurred before the side-rails were 
erected, one end of the platform was lifted above the level of the road- 
way, and the undulating motion produced oa this occasion is described as 
resembling a wave of the sea ; an effect which pervaded the whole ex- 
tent of the bridge, and went off with a jerking motion at the farther 
end, Bnt after the side-rails were attached, this vertical motion was 
checked, and is now found to be greatly reduced. There was also ad- 
ded to the newly constructed bridge at Drybargh, guys or mooring- 
chains, consisting of rods of iron fixed to stakes in the opposite banks of 
the river. These guys are attached to the beams of the roadway, as 
shewn on the plain connected with Fig. 3. These diagonal moorin es are 
said to have some effect in lessening the motion of the bridge in high 
winds, but it did not appear to the writer of this article, when he ex- 
amined the bridge in 1820, that these guys could act in any very sensi- 
ble degree in this respect. 


We have already stated generally, that the new bridge at Dry- 
burgh is erected upon the catenarian principle. It may further be de- 
scribed as consisting of four main chains, which are anspended in pairs 
between the poimts of suspension, in a horizontal Position relatively to 
each other; the lowest part of the curve of each pair of chains coming 
under the top of their corresponding side-rails, as shewn in Fig. 3. The 
links of the catenarian chains are formed of rods of bar-iron, measuring 
19th inches in diameter, constructed ia lengths of about 10 feet each. 
The eyes at each end of these long rods are connected by shot links of 
au oval form, measuring about 9 inches in length. The platform or 
roadway is suspended from the catenarain chains, by perpeddieular rods 
of iron, of the strength of § inch in diameter, which are attached at 
their upper ends to the short links above described, by a kind of cross 
head, while the ander ends of these perpendicniar rods, formiug a screw- 
bolt, pass through the side-heams of the platform, and are attached to 
them with screw-nats, resting npon corresponding washers, or plates of 
iron. 

The points of snspension of this bridge rest upon ups 
and are elevated 28 feet above the level of he ——— Pan a 
the river. The catenarian chains pass over these apright pasts or piers, 
which are formed of logs of Memel timber, 14 inches sqiare, erected in 
pairs, as shewn in the left band diagram of Fig. 3., marked “ Approach 
of Fig. 3.” These pieces of framed work leavea space of 0 feet in width, 
as an approach to the roadway of the bridge. The tops are connected 
by the transom-beam, on which the catenarian chains rest, and from theuce 
they descend in curved lines, as shewn in the figure, Each pair of chains 
are 12 feet apart at the approaches of the bridge, but they are made to 
converge towards its centre, where they are attached to the side-rails, 
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and wensure only 44 feet apart, being the breadth ef the roadway be- 
tween the side-rails. By this converging form, the chains answer ia 
nome measure the purpose of gays to the roadway. It is, however, ques- 
tionable, how far itis proper te give an oblique direction te the main 
ehatns; indeed we are rather inclined to think, that the main-chains ef 
bridges of suspension should he kept parallel to the direction of the 
strain. 
. The platform or roadway of Drybargh Bridge is elevated a- 
bout 18 feet above the snrface of the river, when in its state of 
snmmer water. It consists of two beams of fir-timber, which ron 
along the extent ef the bridge, and are contiected to each other 
with rails, or pieces of timber mortised into them. The side-rails 
answering the purposes of hand-rails, are formed with diagonal braces 
and cross ties. The roadway is finished with a cleading of boards laid 
across the direction of the roadway, leaving openings of about 3-4ths 
of an inch between each of the boards, to let off the moisture in wet 
weather. Under the platform, two chains made of circular rods, 1 inch 
in diameter, are stretched beneath the beams, and connected with the 
aluitmente of masonry on each side, as an additional security. 


The back braces or landward chains employed for keeping the up- 
right posts erect, and for counteracting the weight of the bridge, are 
made of rod-iren, 1 inch in diameter, which are sunk a considerable way 
into the ground, and pass through large flat stones, which are loaded 
with a mass of masonry, built in au arched form, and acting as ballast, 
as shewn in Fig. 3. 


An occurrence took place, daring the erection of Drybargh Bridge, 
which deserves to be particularly noticed, It was observed, that the 
eatenarian curve was not the same when the main chains were simply 
suspended with their own weight, as when they came to be loaded with 
the roadway. At the extremity of the chains on each side, and in the 
centre of the bridge, the points of attachment remained stationary after 
the catenarien chains were loaded, but between the centre and either 
abatment, the roadway made two distinct curves, the versed sine of 
which measured abent 7 inches. This defect was easily rectified, by 
shortening the suspending chains ; but it serves to shew the liability of 
the eatenarian eurve te alter, when loaded in the direction of the hori- 
zontal plane of the connecting roadway. 

For the erection of a bridge at Dryburgh, on a ferry of comparative. 
Iv smal! importance, the public are ander no small obligations to the Earl 
of Buchan; and the enterprise which marks the design and execution 
of it, confers honour on the arthitects. 


Unws Cuatn-Briner.—The work to which we next refer the rea- 
der, is the Union Bridge across the river Tweed at Norham Ford, about 
five miles from Berwick, of which we have given a sketch in Fig. 4. 
The work here was begun iw the mouth of August 1819, aud the bridge 


was opened on the 26th July 1820, having required only a period of 


about twelve months for its erection ; while a stone-bridge must have 
been the work of about three years. This work was designed and exe- 
cuted by Captain Samnel Brown, of the Royal Navy, who has se success- 
fully introduced the use of the chain-cable inte the Navy and Mercan- 
tile marine. 

The roadway of this bold design is made of timher, on which iron 
cart-tracks are laid for the carriage wheels. Itis 18 feet in width, and 
is no less than 361 feetin length, The main beams or joisting measures 
15 inches in depth, and 7 inches in thickness. The timber cleading or 
planks are 12 inches in breadth, and 3 inches in thickness. This great 
platform is suspended at the height of 27 feet above the surface of the 
summer water of the river. It is also made to rise about 2 feet in the 
centre, and is finished on each side with a cornice of 15 inches in depth, 
which adds to its ornament, and gives it an additional appearance of 
strength. 

The roadway is snspended from the catenariag or main chains by 
circular rods of irou, which measure 1 inch in diameter, These perpen- 
dienlar rods are wedged into caps or pieces of cast-iron, called Saddles, 
which are placed at the distance of 5 feet apart, and are made to rest 
upon the shackles or joints of the catenarian chains, as shewn in the con- 
necting diagram, marked ¢. Fig. 4. The attachment of the lower ends 
of these rods to the beams of the platform which they pass throngh, is 
by their embracing a bar of iron which runs along the whole extent of 
the bridge under the beams of the roadway, on each side. These bars 
measure 3 inehes in depth, antl they are connected with the suspending 
rods by a spear or bolt, which, ina very simple manner, completes the 
connection of the roadway with the perpendicular suspending rods, and 
eatenarian chains, 


‘The catenarian chains of this bridge are twelve in number, ranged 
in pairs; the one pair being placed over the other, between the points 
of suspension on each side of the bridge. These chains, and indeed the 
whole of the iron-work, is made of the very best Welchiron, The chains 
are worked into.a circolar form, aod measure about 2 inches in diameter. 
The Links, as they may he termed, consist of rods of 15 feet in length, 
and have bolt-holes, which are strongly welded, and neatly finished 
at each end. These livks or rocs are conmected together by 
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strong shakfes, as shewn in the connecting diagram, Fig. 4.; and a bolt 
is passed throngh them, which is of an oval form, measuring rhe by, 24 
inches, At each joint of the three tiers of the catenarian chains res- 
pectively, one of the suddle pieces of cast-iron, formerly allnded to, 
are introduced. The first saddle piece, with its suspending rod, for 
example, on either side of the bridge, may be conceived as resting on 
the upper pair of chains, as will be observed in the elevation of Fig. 
4.; the next saddle-piece longitudinal direction of the roadway, rests 
upon the middle pair of chains, and the third apon the lower pair, and 
so on alternately, throughont the whole extent of the bridge. By this 
means all the chains bear an equal strain, and the joints are arranged 
in so precise and orderly a manner, that a saddle-piece and perpendicu- 
lar snspending-rod occurs at every 5 feet, so that the distance between 
each pair of suspending-rods forms a space of 5 feet. By this beauti- 
fnl and simple arrangement, the suspending-rods are made to rest upoa 
the joints of the catenarian chains, so that the links or reds of which 
they are composed, are kept free of distortion, when loaded with the 
weight of the suspended roadway. 


The spaces of 5 feet between the snspergling rods above alladed to, 
are from into meshes of 6 inches square, to the height of 5 feet on each 
side of the bridge, and answer the purpose of a parapet wall for the 
safety of passengers. 


Though the timher roadway is only about 361 feet in length, yet the 
chord-line of the main.chaius measures no tess than 482 feet between the 
points of suspension, with which they make an angle of about 12°, and 
informing the catenarian curve-drop, at the rate of t perpendicular to 
abont 7 feet in the length of chain, the versed sine of the middle pair of 
chains being about 26 feet. The twelve mainchains, with their appa- 
ratus, weigh abont 5 tons each, and weigh of the whole bridge, between 
the points of suspension, has been estimated at 100 tons. 


On the Scotch side of the river, the catenarian chains past over a 
pillar of aisler masonry, which measures 60 feet in height, is about 36 
feet in its medinm, width, and 17} feet in thickness, The sides of the 
lower 10 feet of the walls of this pillar are square, but at this height the 
walls being to slope at the rate of 1 perpendicnlar to 12 horizontal. The 
archway in the masonry of this pillar, which forms the immediate ap- 
proach to the roadway, measures 12 feet in width, and 17 feet in height. 
Each pair of main chains being suspended horizontally, pass through 
corresponding apertures in the masonry, at the distance of about 2 feet 
above one another, and go over rollers connected with the building, 
The links of the main chains at this points are made as short as the 
strength or thickness of the iron will permit of their being welded, in 
order that they may pass over the rollers, without distorting or unduly 
straining the iron. After going throngh the masonry of the piller, the 
chains are continued in.a sloping direction to the ground, as shewn in 
Fig. 4. Here they are sunk to the depth of 24 feet, where they pass 
through great Ballast Plates of cast-iron, into which they are stopped by 
a strong iron spere or bolt, of an oval form, measuring 8 inches by 35 
inches in thickness. The cast-iron ballast plates measnre 6 feet in 
length, 5 feet in breadth, and 6 inches in thickness in the central parts > 
bat towards the edge, ‘they diminish in thickness to-2} inches, The 
ends of the chains thas fixed, are loaded with mound-stones aud earthly 
matters, to the level of the roadway of the bridge. 


On the English side of the Tweed, the pillar or tower of masonry 
forming the abutment or point of suspension, is built apon a bench or 
foundation, excavated in the face of a precipitous sandstone rock, and 
is only about 20 feet in height, but is other dimensions correspond with 
the upper part of the masonry on the Scotch side. The chains on the 
English side are made to rest upon plates of cast-iron, incinded in the 
mosonry, instead of rollers, as on the opposite side, Here the ballase- 
plates are of the same dimensions as those already described, but in. 
stead of being sunk into the ground, as on the Scotch side, their position 
is rather above the foundation of the pillar, where they are set nearly 
perpendicalar, but are placed so as to correspond with the direction of 
the strain or weight of the bridge, For the greater security of the 
position of these ballast-plates an the English side, they are connected 
with a horizontal arch of masonry, which is dovetailed into the rock. 
This part of the work, however, was not ina finished state when the 
writer of this article saw it at the ceremony of opening the bridge on the 
2th of July 1620. Upon this side, ‘the approach to the roadway forms 
a curve in front of the pillar, instead of passing through an archway, 
as on the Scotch side, as will be observed by inspecting the elevation 
and diagrams of Fig. 4. 


The general effeet of the Union Bridge, which we have now endea- 
voured to describe, is interesting and curious; and such is the extent, 
and its light and.elegant appearance, that it has not inaptly been com- 
pared to an inverted rainbow. Those who visit this wadertaking, as 
affording much novelty to the scenery of this part of the banks of the 
Tweed, will not be disappointed in their expectations: while, ina nati- 
onal point of view, as a great improvement, it deserves the most parti- 
cular cousideration of the country at large, It i⸗ also of much interest 
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to the professional Engineer, especially as being the first bridge of sna. 
pension erected in Great Britain, calcalated for the passage of loaded 
carriages, Nor ought the enterprising efforts of Mr. Molle, and the 
gentlemen of the adjoining shires ‘of Berwick and Northambertand, to 
be overlooked in the prosecuting of this design, as affording a great 
ptactical lesson for the application of bridges of this construction to 
varions parts of the United Kingdom, where stone or even cast-iron 
would be found impracticable, both on account of the extent of the situ. 
ation, and the anavoidable expence of works. 


The fastidious, npon examining this work, may perhaps find some 
parts of the general design capable of improvement, and when a second 
work of a similar or a greater extent comes to be executed, there is lit- 
tle doubt that experience will, in the usual course of things, lead to al- 
terations for the better. We, however think, that the design and execn- 
tion of the Union Bridge, does the highest credit to Captain Brown, in 
the conatraction of bridges on the catenarian principle. We understand 
that the whole works of the Union Bridge, for masonry, carpentry and 
amithery, were unnertaked by the Captain, for the sum of about £5,000, 
whilst the execation of a bridge of stone must have cost at least four 
times that sam. The object of its projector, does not appear to have 
been the realization even of this bridge :—it was undertaken chiefly 
with a view to shew the application of chain-cables to his favourite ob- 
ject of bridge-building, and it is hoped that his welt merited exertions 
will ultimately meet with a proper remuneration in the execution of 
many works of a similar nature, The trustees for this bridge, with pro- 
per liberality, have presented Captain Brown : with 1,000 guineas since 
the completion of the work, over and above his estimated price. 


Deven ror Cramond Brince.—Fig. 5.,in the Plate is des. 
criptive of a plan which was originally intended for crossing the river 
Almond, on the great north road between Edinburgh and Queensferry. 
The extentof the span between the points of snepension here, is laid 
down at 150 feet. The chief circumstances which particularize this 
design, are a mode of fixing the catenarain chains to the abutments of 
suspension on each side of the river, and in dispensing with that part 
of the piers which risés above the road-way, by which the main chains 
are unavoidably prevented from being distribnted equally under the 
road.way. The main chains are likewise made to collapse or turn round 
the abutments of masonry, as will be seen from the section in which the 
parts of the work are so contrived, that access can be had to the chains, 
by an arched way on each side, marked don Fig. 5. In this design, 
the two ends of the catenarain chains are formed into great nails or 
bolts, with conntersank or conical heads made to fit into corresponding 
hollow tubes of cast-iron, incladed in the masonry of the abutments, 


Frome this description, the reader will readily from an idea of the 
simplicity and effect of this mode of fieing the chains, being such, also, 
that ane particular chain mav be withdrawn and replaced, without de- 
ranging the fabric of the bridge. The roadway, iustead of being sns- 
pended from the main chains, is made up to the proper level npon the 
entenarian chains, by a frame work of cast-iron, prepared for the recep- 
tion of a stratum of broken stones for the road. 


The making up of the roadway of this bridge, however, and the 
enlarged angle of its suspension, may be considered as limiting the 
span or extent of bridges of this construction, to abont 200 feet. The 
structure represented by Fig. 6. appears to possess miny advantages 
for bridges of that modified extent, and the manner of fixing the cate. 
narian chains is applicable to all bridges of suspension; itis likewise 
pew, so far as we know. ; , 

Sraenctn or Inow.—The writer of this article has had oc. 
casion, professionally, to examine the strength of iron, asa material 
which enters largely and essentially into the construction of bridges of 
suspension, He has aiso considered its laws of expansion, and other 
points bearing upon this important subject,—but without entering at 
present upon these.topics, he most observe, that if we were to allow, 
wniversally, that a square inch of malleable iron is capable of enstain- 
ing ® force equal to 27 tons, we should, ia very many instances, overrate 
its powers. Y 

From the valuable and highly interesting reports which have been 
made on this branch of the subject, by the Committee of the Honse of 
Commons, appointed for enquiring into the practicability of erecting a 
bridge over the Straits of Menai, the most important additions have 
been made to our knowledge regarding the strength of materials in 
this department of bridge-bnilding. The very ingenious and effective 
methods also which have been adopted for proving the strength of iron, 
have been adopted for proving the strength of iron, have been of the 
greatest consequence in forming the opinion of the engineer, and in 
werifying his experience, With machines of this kind, which we have 
seen in operation at the works of Captain Brown and Messrs. Branton 
in London, a force of upwards of 100 tons, is exérted with” the 
greatest ease and facility, and with an exactness and precision which 
I altogether astonishing in experiments of such magnitude. By 
facilities of this kind, the chain cable mannfactorer is enabled, prae- 
tically, to ascertain what each link, shackle, and bolt will sustain, and 
he now proceeds with a degree of confidence and certainty in these 
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matters, which, but a few years since, rested almost wholly upon 
hypothesis. 

Ta one of these interesting trials at Messrs. Bruntons’ work on the 
Commercial Road, we witnessed some experiments with circalar bolts 
of iron, to which a strain was progressively applied till the machinery 
indicated a maximam of 92 tons, In this experiment, when the strain 
had amonnted to 60 tons, it wis observable that small particles of the 
oxide of iran began to separate on the surface, and when the hydranlie 
machine was wrought np toa pressnre of 75 tons, the part which ulti. 
mately separated and gave way, became sensibly emailer, its tempera. 
tore was also somewhat encreased ; and when the register of the ma- 
chine indicated 92 tons, it suddenly parted or broke asunder, This 
trial was made with a rod of Welch iron which Mr, Brunton, on exa- 
mining, and judging both from the strain applied, and the appearance 
of the fractare, concluded was not of the first quality. 


It is hardly necessary, in chain-bridges of great extent, fo observe, 
that no danger whatever is to be apprehended from the ordinary weight 
of the passing load. Rut, in projects of this kind, it becomes necessary 
to consult the safety of the fabric in extreme cases, by taking into cal. 
culation the crowded state of the roadway, when a multitudé of people 
or a drove of cattle passes it. The former, however, we consider to be 
eapable of indocing a greater weight, and of being much more danger- 
ons, and perhaps less under eontroul, under certain circumstances, than 
the latter, We find that a piven area, closely covered With men, will 
have a greater weight than the same space occupied by cattle; in the pro- 
portion of abont 9 to 7; and every one knows that a drove of cattle is 
more likely to be gradually admitted apon the roadway of sueh a bridge, 
than a mob of people, whom objects of interest attract to any particular 
spot. Of this, a remarkable instance occurred at the opening of Cap- 
tain Brown’s bridge over the Tweed in Jnly 1820, when it was intended 
to keep the roadway clear for the ceremony of the day; bat this proved 
quite impracticable, and a crowd of people broke throngh every obstruc- 
tion, and forced their way npon the bridges and it was estimated, that 
at one time there were abont 700 people upon the roadway. Now, 
taking each person and this number at 150 Ib., it would give abont 47 tons, 
besides its own weight which it sustained, without any apparent 
derangement. 

But the effect we have to provide against in b:idges of suspension, 
is not merely what is technically termed dead weight A more powerfal 
agent exists inthe sudden impnises, or.je:king motion of the load, 
which we have partly noticed in the description of Dryburgh Bridge. 
The greatest trial, for example, which the timber bridge at Montrose, 
about 500 feet in extent, has been considered to withstand, is the pass. 
ing of a regiment of foot, marching in regular time. A troop of cavalry, 
on the contrary, does not prodnce corresponding effeets, owing to the 
irregulat step of the horses, The same observations apply to a crowd of 
persons walking promicenons!y, or a drove of cattle, which connteract 
the nndalating and rocking motion, observed on some occasions at the 
bridge of Montrose, when infantry hat been passing along it. Hence 
also the effects of gnsts of wind, often and violently repeated, which 
destroy the equilibrium of the parts ofa bridge of snspension; and the 
importance of having the whole roadway and side-rails framed in the 
strongest possible manner, , 

Proeress or Improvements.---[t is not a little curious and inter. 
esting to trace the discovery and progress of improvements jn the see 
veral departments of the arts and sciences, nor will it be considered 
foreign to onr purpose, if we notice an instance or two of this kiad. In 
the ease of impelling boats by steam, for example, we know that this 
was first saggested and pointed out by Jonathan Hulls of England, a- 
bout the year 1735, and was applied to practical and extensive use many 
years afterwards, in the United States of America (as noticed in the 
Annals of Philosophy, vol. xiii. p. 279.) It has also long been known, 
that chain-bridges of great extent have been erected in the Chinese 
Empire ; and we have seen, that, about the year 1741, a bridge of this 
kind was eonstructed over the Tees, and has now formed a communica. 
tion between the shires of Durham and York, for about 80 years, 
Here we have perhaps, again, been tanght the more extensive applica- 

¢tion of this speedy and convenient method of crossing ravines and ris 
vers, by the practice of our friends across the Atlantie, 


To what extent this mode of bridge-building may be carried is very 
uncertain, and he who has the temerity to advance sceptical or circum. 
scribed views on this subject, would do well to reflect npon the history 
of the Steam-Engine, When the Marquis of Worcester first proposed, 
by the boiling of water, to produce an effective force, no one could 
have conceived the incaleulable advantages which have since followed 
its improvement, by our ilinstrions countryman, the late James Wait. 
Every one must also see the effect progressively produced on the pube 
lic opinion, by the several propositions bronght forward, and the bi ides 
already exeented upon the catenatian principle. When, for example, 
we pass from the slender wire-hridges on the Gala, the Etterick and tha 
Tweed, and consider the advancement of chain. bridges trom the Tees in 
ITAL, to the Tweed in 1820, we look with confident expectation to the 
execution of the bridge overthe Meni Strait, both from the well 
fouuded deductiousiof theory and practice. 
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Supreme Court : Mach as Death for Forgery had been reprobated, he thoug 
Sup — some mode of panishment ought to be devised ; and that the par?’ 








at the least, ought to be made to restore « part of the propert’’ 
and be sentenced to Transportation or Imprisonment. 


There was another offence, his Lordship added, which requir- 
ed the more immediate scrutiny of the Court: a crael and most 
atrocious assault, ander circamstan ces the most aggravating that 
could be imagined, and surpassing any thing on which sentence 
had ever yet been passed; the porson thas assaulted had been 
sent to the Hospital, and little hopes were entertained of his life. 


CALCUTTA, SATURDAY, JUNE 15, 1822. 

The Third Sessions of the Supreme Court of Oyer and 
Yerminer, at Port William in Bengal,"for'the present year, com- 
mionced this day: and after the Honorable Sir Francis Mac- 
waonten, the only Judge at the Presidency, had taken his seat 
on the Bench, and the usual solemnities were gone through, the 
following Gentlemen were nominated as being called te serve on 
the Grand Jury for the present Sessions. 


GRAND JURY. 


1. Pelegrine Treves. 13. G. J. Morris. 
2. David Gunter, 14, Samael Hampton, | 
3. Alexander Falconer. 15, G. Jessop. 
4. Francis Macnaghten. 16. J. Collie. 
6. Joho Campbell. 17. R. Sangster. 
' @. G. J. Gordon, : 18. George Mackillop, 
9. George Tyler. 19. Hogh Ferguson. 
® L. A. Davidson. 20. William Mann. 
® Mathew Smith. — - 91. Witliem Bredie, 
10. D. Bryce. 22. William Prinoep, 
it. Benjamta Fergason. AND 
12. Heary Molony. 23, John Breen, Esquires. 


There was another case where a man entered abouse of ill- 
fame, and found a wowaa’s throat cut fromearto car. How it 
was possible a person could be guilty of such acts of wanton 
barbarity the learned Judge confessed he could not conceive. 
There was bat little doubt, that robbery was the original intent, 
and even could * robbery be proved they were uot able to 
punish it beyond imprisonment. His Lordship felt that terror 
ovght to be infused, and that the most efficacious method would 
probably be, to condemn the criminals to confinement in tho 
Hoase of Correction and hard labour, 


The Petit Jury having becn sworn, 


Ketaubdee, a Native, was pat tothe Bar, charged with having 
committed a Burglary, on the 11th of March last, in the house of 
Ram Horry Burrah, He deposed and brought witnesses to prove 
that the Prisoner had been discovered by the women of his fami- 
ly on their retura from the bath; that on their approach be had 
flod, apon which they alarmed the noighboarheod with cries of 
@ Stop Thief!” The Prisoner was soon secured (having wrapped seve- 
ral valuable ornaments of gold and silver in his drawers) and tak- 
en.to the Thanoah, 


The Prisoner, in bis defence, pretended that he had an 
intrigue with the Daughtor-in-law of the Plaintiff, and that she, 
being apprehensive of losing her cast, had thrown the articles in 
question, at him out of a window, which were afterwasds put 
upon him. 


PETIT JURY. 


1. B. L. Jenkins. 7. Vallen Gottlieb. 

2. John MeArthar. 8. William Knot Ord. 

8. William Nichols. : ®, Alexander Rogers. 

4, Stephea Colville. 10. Stephen Hall Ludlow, 
5. Thomas Thompson. II. J, A, McArthur, and 
@, Hoary Lee. 12. D. M. Liddle. 
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Sir F. Macwacuten was sorry to find that amonget the $ 
Gentlemen summoned to serve on the Grand Jary a considerable } 
nomber were not in attendanoe; it gave him great pain to be 2} 

obliged to touch upon this subject, bat if Geatlemen would not : The learned Judge observed that the defence was too fatile 

attend a legal sammons, he should he obliged to enforce it; and 3 to meet any credence, and desired the Jury to proceed to consi 

the only means would be to fine every such person got an- ¢ der their verdict. 
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swering to the call of the Jury. The Jury without leaving the Court, gave a verdict of Guiry, 


— — 


He had to congratulate thom on the comparative smal) num- 
ber of crimes brought before the Court on this occasion, which, 
considering the vast population of the country, were diminishing 
ina very great degree; and the cascs now brought before them, 
he was happy to say, were very little more than petty larceny, 


A Calendar of Prisoners now under confinement in His Majesty® 
Prison in Caleutta for divers Offences, in the Custody of James Cal 
der, Esquire, Sheriff of Calcutta, dated this livhday of June, 1822° 


Canitt, alias Cowna, committed on the Oth of Febraary 1623, 
by T. Aslop, Esq. charged onthe Oathe of Choonia, Sheerreolla 
and others, with having on the 8th February, in Caloutta, felonl- 
ously and unlawfully wounded ber tho said Choonia, 


Rascuunnder Dior, committed on the 25th of Bebruary 1822, 
under Bench Warrant, charged on a certain Indictment found 
against bim (together with several others) at the first Sessions of 
Oyer and Terminer ipthe year 1822, concerning a certain Forgery 
and Conspiracy. 


His Lordship proceeded to say,——There was one case that 
would require their most particular attention and serious inves- 
tigation. The papers relating to this did not reach hiu till « late 
hour last night, and bis hasty perusal of them did not admit of 
his making more minute observations on the ease at present. 


There had heep a degree of assault on the part of the person 
impeached, whiel the law ought ta take the strictest cognisance 
of the motive of the party accased might have been good, but 
it was for the law to determine, whether he was permitted to 
carry the law into effect by sendiug hisown Burkindos and Peons 
to seize upon the property of the Plaintiff, which he (Sir Faancis 
MacwacHren) was ijoformed was not valued at leas than Ton 
Thousand Rupees. 


Lavtmowun, committed on the 98thof February 1823, by 
T. Aslep, Esq. charged on the Oaths of Muddoosoodun Das, 
Goluck Seal, and others, with baving on the 24 day of August 
1821, in Caloutta, feleniously stolen, taken, and carried away Two 
Bengal Bank Notes of the value of cach One Thousand Sicca 
Rupees, and one other Bank Note of the value of Five handred 
Sieca Rupees, the property of him the seid Muddoosoodun Das, 


His Lordship observed that however the case might have 
been represented, be thought the party impeached onght not to 
havo sent bis own Peons to put people out of possession who 
had been put in by indubitable right, and whether sueh proceed- 
ings were strictly legal the law ought to decide. 


Gusearam San alias Guxeananaixn San, and Govnmonusw 
Sau, committed op the 6th of March 1822, by T. Aslop, Esq. 
charged on the Oaths of Gopauldoss Roy, Ramjec Mal and 
others, with having on or aboat the 20th day of January last, 
within the Town of Calcutta, uolawf{ully conspired together te 
injure and defraud, and with having thereby injured and dee 
franded, one Hursook Roy, = ) 


As it might perhaps be in the power of some of the Gentle- 
men present to give him farther information oa the subject, he 
(Sir Faancis Macaaauren) woald feel obliged if any of them 
could farnish him with details, 








n * 
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Gaoorensavp Cuvckeravrry, committed on the 12th of 
March, 1822, by T. Alsop, Esq. charged on the Oaths of Gopaul 
Daae Roy, Hursook Roy, and others, with having on or about the 
20th day of January last, within the Town of Calcatta, unlawfully 
conspired together to injure and defraad, and with having thereby 
injured and defrauded, the said Hursook Roy, 


Roy Sixg, committed on the 17th of April 1822, by T. 
Alsop, Esq, charged on the Oaths of Ryechura Datt, Radha- 
kessen Daas, and Russomoi Day, with having on or about the 
26th day of November 1820, iv Calcutta, felonioasly stolen, taken, 
and carried away one Bank Note, No. 18,244, of the Bank of Hin- 
doostan of the value of One thousand Sicca Rupees, and Two 
hundred Sicoa Rapees, the property of Chytorcharn Day and 
Bissumber Day. 

Emonevux, committed on the 26th of April 1822, by T. 
Alsop, Esq. charged on the Uatnsof Hingun Dye, Rozeen and 
othors with having on the 25th of April instant, ia Catcutta, un- 
Jawfally and felosiously assaulted onc Bunno. 


Bowxa Cook, coimmitted on the 27th of May 1822, by T. 
Alsop, Esq. charged on the Oath of Nancy Faweett with having 
used threats toward the said Nancy Fawcett, by which the said 
Nance. Fawoett apprehends danger to her life, 


Kiraunpre, committed on the 6th of Jane 1822, by T. 
Aclop, Beg. charged on the Oaths of Rambacry Burrab, Ram- 
chand aed others, with having on the 11th of March last, feloni- 
ously stolen, taken, and carried away from the dwelling house of 
ibe said Ramharry Hurrah, sitaate at Simlia in Caleutta, 1 pair 

. silver Malls, worth 12 Rupees, 2 pair of silver Malls, worth 12 
Rupees, 1 pair of silver Currah for wrists, worth 4 Rupees, 8 
silver Rings, worth 8 Rapees, 1 silver Gote, worth 12 Rapees, 
1 silver Chain, worth 1 Rapee 6 Anvas, 1 gold Poncblarry, worth 
40 Ropecs, and 1 string gold Danab, worth 28 Rupees, tho goods 
and chatues of him the said Ramburry Barrah, against the form 
of the Statute in such case made and provided, 


Sumsco, committed on the 13th of Jane 1822, by James 
Weir Hogg, E«q. charged on the Oaths of Kissoree Boistnobee 
and others, with having on or about the 4th day of April last in 
Calcutta, anlawfully and feloniously assaulted and wounded the 
said Kissoree and Boistaobee with a razor, with intent to kill and 
murder her the said Kissoree Boistnobce, against the form of the 
Statute in such case made and provided, 


ra 


Anglo Last Indians, 


To the Editor of the Journal, 
Gin, 

Although a name has been jastly observed to be in itself an- 
important, yet, if there be any necessity for giving one, if is both 
desirable and expedicnt that that which may be selected, should 
not only be divested of all ambiguity, but clearly designate the 
object intended to be represented, In this respect, the term An- 
glo- Indians ased by your Correspondent S. P. to denote that part 
of the Community whiclrhas of late been styled Indo- Britons, docs 
not appear to be sufficiently discriminative, because it may apply 
to persons similarly circumstanced in regard to Parentage in the 
‘West ladies, as Indo- Britons are here. The term, however, may, 
T believe, be rendered more significant by adding the word Bast 
to Indians ; thas, Anglo Bast-Indians, which would at once define 
the origin and country of that class of the British Subjects in Asia, 
who are now, as choice or caprice directs, indiscriminately styled 
Country-born, Indo- Britons, East-Indians, and EBurasienz, The ob- 
jection urged by S. P. to the term Indo-Britons, seems to me un- 
answerable; because this compound does certainly imply rather 
a distinct tribe of Britons, properly so called, than Tedians. It 
wannot, therefore, I should think, be applied with any propricty, 
to the descendants of Britons born of Native Mothers in the Evxst 
Indies, though it might perhaps be unobjectionable, as a name, to 
plenote the Mpring, born ia this Country, of English Parents. 


AN ANGLO-EAST-INDIAN, 
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Pres, 


. To the Editor of the Journal. 
Being equally averse to imposition myself, wherever it 


may actually exist, as your Correspondent “ Aw Ernemite,” I made 


some enquiries on the subject of Licenses obtained at the Office 


of the Registrar of the Supreme Coart, without the intervention — 
of a Proctor,—and I find that although many Persons make ap- | 
plications there, for the parpase of saving their siller, whether, © 
through Parsimony, Economy, Prudence, ar other motives,—they — 


* 


are frequently not only charged hat compelled to pay a certain per- 
son in that Office, armed with a little hriecf authority (anknown 
itis supposed to the Rezistrar) the like Fees whith a Proctor 
lawfally, or conscientiously (with respect to circamstances) 
tight or would charge,—in many cases more, ; 


This, Mr. Editor, is traly an imposition, A friend of mine who 
lately entered into the hanpy «tate, and who would have employ- 
ed a Practar, had be not heen recommended by the Guardian of 
his intended to go to the Rerisirar's Office, informed me that the 
License was detained by the aforessid Person, antil the sam of 
3 Gold Mobars was paid to him 
will oblige. Your obedient Servant. 





ONE OF THE FORTY. 
Pigeon Dawks. 


Yo the Editor of the Journal, 





Sia, 

A yeeror two ago a proposal was made to the Mer. 
chants of Calcuita for establishing a Telegrapbie Communication 
between Calentta and Saugor Island, and a model of a Tele. 
graph, upon a simple constraction, was exhibited at the Exchange 
for their inspection, as the scheme met with general approbation 
it is to be regretted that it was not carried into execution, 


My attention has tately been directed to the different 


methods which have been adopted for the speedy conveyance of 
intelligence between distant places, in consequence of having ob- 
served the great anxiety expressed by several pcople about som 

of their friends who were proceeding to sea, . 


The object of this address is ta propose a sobsti 
itate fi 
Telegrapbs which will be attended with bat little trouble or 8 
pence, viz. the employment of the birds commonly called i 
or Messenger Pigeons, r — 


I believe all the varieties of Pigeon are reared in Bengal 
— am informed that the Carriers are not uncommon, They breed 
requently, so that any person may soon havea | 
of them, : : hl oe 
You, who have travelled in the Levant, are no doubt well ace 
quainted with the uses which have been made of Carriers in that 


part of the world; but in case you should not have sufficient - 


leisure to write upon the subject, I gabjoin, for the information 
of your readers, the following paragraph from Rassell’s History 
of Aleppo, ax qaoted by a writer on Natural History. 


* At Scanderoon, where the Messenger was emp! . 
vey the specciest intelli;ence to the —— of —* the 
arrival of Ships, they fastened a Letter under its wing, and after 
having fed it, dispatched it to its native country: No sooner does 
the bird find itsr'f at liberty than it raises itself to an amazin 
height in the air, acd contianes to direct its course with * 
erring certainty, and at the astonishing veloei iles i 
——— g velocity of forty miles ia 


At this raie, a Letter from Saugor or the Sand Heads should 
reach Calcutta in less than two hours, . 


Intelligence may be quickly conveyed to a greater distance 
by having relays of Pigeons, 


To the rainy season, when roads are frequently rendered impass- 
able by floods, Dawks from distant places may be delayed for seve- 
rai days; at such time these Birds would bo particularly useful 
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Friend to Government. 


To the Editor of the Journal. 
Siz 
' F A Fetexp ro Government, in your Paper of Saturday 
fast, has taken a cheering view of the condition of Section Writers. 


He says that “a quick Section Writer gis sngx known to 
write off 300 or 400 Rupees a month, witha few hours daily 
labor.” [i is well that the time is past. I fear his position will 
require a betier argument to support it now, than mere esser- 
tion, Were he to atiempt to write off, as be calls it, even 300 
Rupecs a month, he would find that there was a ide difference 
between sayiag and doing, and that the few bours which he judges 
quite sufficient for the purpose, would, according to the ordinary 
mode of computation, amount to nearly about one half of a Solar 
Day, whatever estimate he might have formed of his abilities as 
a Penman, To shew, however, at once, how limited his informati- 
on on the subject is, Usiiall venture to say, without much fear of 
being contradicted, that pine tenths of those who are now e@ttach- 
ed to the Public Oiices uyder Government, as Section Writers, 
would be giad individually io exchange their situations for one 
of a permanent uature, with a Salary of One Hundred Rupees per 
month, 


The idea entertained by this all-sapient Friexp To Govern- 
ment that Indo- Britons would “ injnte themselves, and prove 
detrimental to the Siate” by secking to improve their condition, 
aad to render their services beneficial to themselves and the Com- 
munity, is too ridiculous to deserve a moment’s consideration ; 
and bis empty declamation about Indo- Britons— Republic— British 
Subjects—the King of Dethi— Pseudo Shahs,—and Mahratia War, is 
a suitable exordiam to the appalling climax which closes his 
laboured tissue of unmeaning jargon. He first misconstrues the 
scope and object of the Practica Reroamer’s Pamphlet, and 
then proceeds, with all the gravity imaginzble, to deduce conclu- 
sions from the premises which his blandering cooception had 
previously laid dovu. 

A FRIEND TO THE PEOPLE. 


Matrimony. 
To the Editor of the Journal, 








Sia, . 

Tcannot help admiring the argaments of your correspon- 
dent “‘ Not far from the Sutlej,” against Matrimony ; because their 
are chances against getting good Wives, he thinks we ought never 
to marry. For nearly the same reason he may call ail Military 
men lunatics, they being at all timos exposed to get broken heads, 
and men in general idiots, siuce there’s nothing to be gained any 
where without a propoctionate risk, Were the Ladies, because 
there are equal chances against getting good Husbands, to deter- 
mine against Marriage, aad to indulge in the same liberties that 
Bachelors do ((or ia the eyes of our Maker they arc equally en- 
titled to them), what would the world soou come to? That, as 

the fashion now stands, the occasional indulgeace with a bux- 
om wench is (im @ measure) excusable in a young map whom 
nobody will marry, I'l allow ; but ought those who ave handseme 
and rich euouzh to become Benedicts, to be treated with the same 
mistakea leaity? To me, unless they completoly weed oyt of their 
minds love of women, they seem grossly to violate all laws, 
* human wad divine,” and richly to deserve the evils they often 
bring on themselves by still continuing to live with Native Mis- 
tresses. In vine iostances out of ten these are the consequences 
unnecessary celibacy, and which violated Natare geldom icaves 
t ushed 


Wilt respect to bis refined notions sbout the parties being 
ne temper, aad endued -with the same inclinations, I 

u tv be rather too particular. Provided the bride have 

- aad really can love him; or he bave any sense, 

}eule ois bride, there's no doubt but mutual 

3 cach them to jog on cieerfully together, 
‘ twe case, he should not have married 


* 
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her. Above all, he should have taken care that it was with the 
Lady’s owy free will that she married him, uninfluenced by any 
authority soever: after which, if he does not fail himself in pere 
forming to the utmost every conjugal duty, be needs not fear any 
neglect orimpropriety on ber part. 


As to his being ruled by her, he must bea weak man to 
allow it openly ; bat this no woman of sense will try to do, for 
her husband's credit as well as her own. She must be aware that 
it would only sink him ia the opinion of his best friends. Todo , 
it, however, without being perceived, is the part of really a mas- 
terly han! ; and itseldomor neyer happens. I believe, that the 
mistress of this noble art uses it at all amiss. With a chaste 
good wile of this description, what chance is there of any one 
looking back with regret to the lost ‘sweets of liberty 7” One 
word more, Mr. Editor, and I’ll end my tedious Letter, begging 
your pardon for. having detained you so long with it already, ~ 


From the place my Friend’s Letter is dated from, it is probas 
ble he is a Military man ; and from his competency to marty, 
sufficiently steadied to form a reasonable jadgement of bis bride- 
elect. Ia this case he needs not fear to venture mare than, 


, Sir, Your most obedicnt Servant, 
Somewhere above Calcutta, PHILO-GAMOS, 
Brevet Captain, and Eligible Bleet, 
P. S. I understand that there are many sensible charming 


voung Ladies at Calcutta ; so I hope to be happily married yet, . 
The new Regiments will promete me. 


Nature Defeated, 
To the Editor of the Journal, 





Sir , 
” Nature is by trade a baker, and men and women are hos 


loaves and cakes. One day as she was preparing a batch, an odd 
piece of dough was accidentally thrown into a corner cupboard, 
where it remained neglected and’ forgotten, till it became sour 
and mouldy. What was to be done? waste was contrary to the 
disposition of Natare, yet the use she made of it wasa sort of 
waste, for, throwing in a few caraway comfits, and a handful of 
brown sugar, she mixed it up. Baked this odd piece mast be, yet 
it was not worth while purposely heating the great Oven for, its 
it was therefore put into a Dutch Oven, (every body knows what 
a Dutch Oven is.) Cinders and ashes, tambled in; it was 
scorched on one side, half baked on the other, and the inside wag 
scareely warmed ; in this state, it was with the restof its kindred 
batch exposed for sale, (It is true some bad remained longer on 
haad than others, but this was owing to the want of discrimina- 
tion in the buyers, who, thouzh they came first and bad the pick~ 
ing and chusing, actually left the best for the fast. Excuse thia 
digression; a story is nothing without one, whether it be, or be 
not, to the purpose.) Not a purchaser would offer to buy it, not 
a beggar could be found to receive it in charity, even the very 
dogs refused to touch it, It had remained so long in the window, 
that it became an object of ridicule and disgust, and Nature at 
last ashamed of its exposare had it withdrawn, but whither it 
went Lnever kocw, or everenqaired. It is still however a great 
source of sorrow to our poor old Mother, who never intended 
any work of hers to have been vain, bat in this inatance she ig 
obliged to confess herself foiled, when she remembers having 
spoiled a Woman and formed an Oup Maip. 
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Letter from Bussorap. 


Daan Sin, Bussorah, December 25, 1821. 


T beg leave to band you, for the information of Mer- 
chants and others interested in the trade of the Gulf, a copy of 
a letter addressed by Captain Taylor, in charge of this Residency, 
to the Officer in charge of the Factory at Bushire (a copy of 
which communication was inclosed to me for my guidance), and 
to acquaint you that the Flag Staff has been struck and the whole 
of the establisharent embarked for Grane. 


This step has been taken to give effect to proposals made by 
opr Government to His Highness the Pasha of Bagdad with res- 
pect to the line of condact of late pursued by His Highness, 
Should His Highness give them his favorable attention, I imagine 
a few months will bring the Residency backto Bussorah, on the 
contrary should he be so hardy as to treat them lightly, a rigid 
blockade of this Port, and a general Embargo in India on Ship- 
ping bound this way, will be the consequence. So strong how- 
ever is my belief in a speedy ‘termination being put to the pre- 
gent dissensions, that I have no idea whatever of jeaving Bussorah, 


Believe me, my dear Sir, yours very truly, 

Tt may be as well to add, that in the mean time Vessels may 
come up, discharge and take in cargo ; the only prohibition he- 
ing that no British subject can have any communication with the 
Turkish Government. 





(COPY.) 


To James Dow, Esq. in charge Residency, Bushire, 
Sin, 

1 am directed by the Howorable the Governor in Council 
of Bombay, to remove this Residency to the Port of Grane, 
and at the same time to adopt the neccessary measures for warn- 
ing all Ships onder British Pass and Colours proceeding to 
Bossorak, of the cessation of all intercourse with the Turkish 
Government, of the consequent rewoval of the Factory from 
Bussorab, and of the Embargo which it is iatended to Jay on all 
trade between India aod the territories under its controul, 
should it fail to grant certain constitutions proposed for its ac- 
éeptance, I shall leave this place for Grane with the whole Es- 
tablishmeant in forty eight bours, and thither I request all Pac- 
kets may be forwarded to my address. 


1 have also to request vou will inform al) Masters of Mer- 
chant Vessels importing at Bashire of the contents of this letter, 


T have*the honor to be, &e. &e." 
Bussorah, Dee. 19, 1821. (Signed) R. TAYLOR, Capt. 


Meath. 


On the Loth instant, at Berhampore, on his way to Chuprah, Jonn 
Eustace Cuinngry, ony Son of George Cuinneny, Esq. of Seram- 
pore. This young Gentleman bad bot recently arrived from England, 
where he bad completed his edacation, and after passing a few days of 
inexpressible bappivess with his fond and delighted Father, embarked 
on the river to proceed to Chuprah, with the hope of gratifying, by his 
wisit, an equally fond aud expectant Mother and Sister, all of whom he 
had not seen for many years, The voyage was ondertaken with every 
precaution and preparation that the season demanded, or that care could 

rovide: and the most agreeable hopes were indulged, alas! too soon to 
be blighted for ever. On his way up the river, he was taken ill on the 
$d instant at Berhampore. There, however, it was considered fortunate 
that he should be so near Medical assistance, which was afforded witha 
promptness and attention that nothing conld surpass, But though this 
was continued without intermission, added te the most friendly care 
and solicitude of all the principal persovs at the station, it pleased the 
Almighty to close bis earthly career, after an illness of seven days, 
which 20 efforts were spared to conquer. The promising taleat and ac- 
complished understanding of this early victim to a baneful climate, were 
auch as to raise the most sanguine hopes of his futore happiness and dis- 
tinction: and his premature andunlooked for death has accordingly des- 
troyed all those fairy proapects which foud and frail humanity so often 
indulges in vain, leaving his afflicted parents overwhelmed with grief 
and incorsolable for his loss, and pisnging them in one fatal moment 
from the pinuacie of haman joy to the depth of homan misery, in which 
the consoling hope of fatare happiness is their only stay, and from which, 
dhe slow bot certain influence of Time can alone relieve them, 
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Fair Vlap. 
To the Editor of the Journal. 


" 

If the object of S1-o1s-mund beto shew us merely. that heis 
a very clever and a very funny fellow, then it is quite unnecessary 
for him to write any more, and for my part I cannot discover what 
effect his letters can be intended to prodace ; his queer conception 
of the “pewter inkstand breaking out into a horse laugh” 
and “ the pounce bag bursting its sides with merrimept” nearly 
put me into hysterics, and really daring this oppressive weather 
it is too bad to try our nerves so severely ; particularly when in- 
stead of astounding us with his wit, it would have been “ more 
germain to the matter” to have given us a little sober argument. 


Seriously speaking, Sir, 1 must confess that I conour with 
you in the epinion that it is too much the fashion here to 
substitute ridicule for argament; bat after all, what does all 
this brilliant display of wit, when siogly opposed (as it is 
in the matter at ierne between Sr-o1s-mtwp and me) to 
facts. What does it avail, I ask? it is like “the sounding 
brass and the tinkling cymbal,” it astounds our senses for 
the moment indeed, bat it reaches no farther, we are amased but 
not satisfied. One argument to prove the propriety or the 
justice of contiouing a Regulation whieh oppresses exclusively 
one class of people and involves at the samo time a gross absare 
dity, would have been more to the purpose than all the wit, either 
original or borrowed, which flashes on us in every sentence of 
S1-a1s-MuND’s communications. 


It is easy to perceive, indeed, that the cause which St-o1s- 
munn has undertaken to defend is a bad one; and if he conceived 
himself and his Colleagues attacked by my letter, bis only de- 
fence should have been their want of (egislaitee power to correet 
the evil, which it was my object to get removed. As he seems a 
good natured fellow too, he might have aided mein my endeav- 
our to bring it to the notice of those who have this legislative 
power. Asitis, his interference has been to no purcose: if 
any blame was impated to the “"Exceutive’ Officers at the 
Castom House, a volley of puns poured forth with the 
rapidity of a feu de joe, could not certainly prove, that the 
imputation was groundless; nor is it, in my opinion, any very 
strong argument against the modification of an absurd Regula- 
tion; to say, that it affects only the genus irritabile, the Country 
Captuins ; because, though they are in a manner amphibious 
animals, vet they have generally I believe been considered ta 
be entitled to the same rights and immunities as other British 
Subjects who may reside constantly on terra firma. 


The subjects of our Correspondence must however now 
have become wearisome to you and te your readers; and I take 
my leave of it, therefore, ia the hope that 81-¢1s-munp, notwith- 
standing all the ridicule he has bestowed on it, will nevertheless 
deem it worthy of more serioas consideration, and good natur- 
edly endeavour to save the “peppery” race from the hardship 
of paying double duties, in these times of difficulty and distress, 


Tam, &c. 


Marriage. 

On the 15thinstant, Mr. J. H. Verrangtss, Assistant of Messrs, 
Crurrenpes aud Co. to Miss B. Jacon, youngest Sister of Mr. Canra- 
pier Jacos, of this place. 

Births. 


At Chowringhee, on the 15th iustant, the Lady of R. Hunren, Esq. 
of the Civil Service, of a Danghter. 
At Asseerghur, on the 27th of January last, the Lady of Lientenant 
Riprour, of a Daughter. 
Deaths. 


On the 13th instant, the infant Daughterof J. W. Grant, Esq. of 
the Civil Service, 


At Cawnpore, on the 4th instant, Cartes Epmunn, the infant , 
Son of Coptain Cave Brows, aged 5 months and 16 days, 


June 14, 1822. FAIR PLAY. 


\ 
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Shipwreck ot the Blenden Wall. 


Bombay Courier, May 25, 1822.—The fate of the free trader Buen- 
pen Hatt, bas at last been ascertained ; she was wrecked on Inacces- 
sible Island (a small island near Tristan da Cunha) on the 234 of July: we 
have the satisfaction of stating that the Captain, Officers, Passengers and 
Seamen, with the exception of eight of the last, are safe. We have been 
favored with the following extremely interesting narrative ef this ship- 
wreck, and of the subsequent privations and hardships endured by the 
Passengers and Crew, 


A Narrative of the Shipwrecte of the Brennen Hats, Capt. Greig, 
bound from England to Bombay, which was lost off the Island Inaccessible, 
at 10a. M. On the 23d of July 1521, in Lat. 37°39" 8. and Long, 11°45.’ W. 
of Greenwich ; with an account of the sufferings of the Passengers and Crew. 
—By Lieut. J. Pepper, Honorable East India Company's Bombay Marine. 








The BL¥*PEN Hatt, Capt. Greig, for Bombay, left Gravesend on 
Sanday the 6th of May, 1821, with her complement of able seamen, and 
arrived in the Downs on the Tuesday following ; where she was detain- 
tained by countrary witds until Friday, when weighed anchor, and pro- 
ceeded as faras Dungeness.—The wind veering to the W. and blowing 
extremely hard, obliged us to anchor under the point, and were detain- 
ed until the 18th with several other vessels bound down chinne!. At 
7 A. ™M. aneasterly wind springing up, got wnder weigh, and mace all 
sail- On the 20th, breeze continning, at 10 p, M. passed the Lizard, dis- 
tance about five leagnes, and crossed the bay with a continuation of the 
gale. Saw a ship, apparently waiting an opportanity to enter the chan- 
pel. Passing the Madeiras in favourable weather, every one anticipated 
a good voyage ; continuing the asual course through the N, EB. trade, we 
were overtaken by aship, which proved to be the WELLINGTON, and parted 
that evening, stating their intention of steering #S. conrse. Two days 
after the GRENVILLE spoke us, having left the Downs with the Wettine- 
Ton, but separated during the gale in crossing the bay of Biscay.—This 
ship being a superior sailer, also left us. A little to the N. of the line, 
at day-light, saw a ship, distance 6 or 7 miles; at 11 A. M. sent a boat 
on board; she proved to be the Dapune, bound to Madras ; last from 
Madeira; this ship also left us, 


Getting into the 8. FE. Trade Winds, and crossing the line in 25° W 
Long. steered tothe S. and W. but owing to the trade hanging far son- 
therly, for the first week we found onrselves making considerably to the 
westward; but on reaching 35° 8. Lat. the wind coming from the N. 
and westward, we hanied to theS. E. continuing to the 22d of July, when 
iv Lat. 36° 30’ 8. and Long. 15°11’ W. per Chron. at noon we steered 
on with the intention of making Tristan da Cunha, to ascertain its aceu- 
racy.—On the 23d at day-light when in expectation of seeing the land to 
leeward, we found the atmosphere too thick to discera anv object ; pur- 
suing our course, under this uncertainty of the ship’s trne situation, with 
respect to herdistance from the Island ; we suddenly at 10 a. m. discover. 
ed sea-weed and other indications of being near land—Orders were imme- 
diately issued to reduce eail, when going aloft for that purpose, heavy 
breakers were discovered on the starboard bow, and every exertionbeing 
made to bring the ship on the wind, which proved ineffectual,in consequence 
of its suddenly dying away and becoming light, and the rudder getting 
entangled with sea-weed, The ship now not answering her helm, and a 
probability ofher clearing the breakers on the other tack, we endea- 
voured to boxhanl her, but the wind constantly changing, our attempts 
were in vaio.—Five minutes after, she unfortunately struck on the reef 
off the N. W. of the Island;—and holed herself, hanging on her forebo. 
dy, which caused her to beat hard on the stern post, and carried it away ; 
then catching the midships, with aheavy sea, broke her back. Previons 
to this, we succeeded in getting out the jolly-boat, and small entter, in 
which the crews made the their way to the shore, leaving behind the Cap. 
tain, Passengers, and several of the ship’s company ; who were then en. 
deavouring to get ont the long boat; after starting her from the blocks, 
she was unfortanately stove by the violence of the sea breaking on board ; 
in attempting this, two of the seamen were washed overboard, but by 
the assistance of ropes, &c. they were got on board again without injury : 
and ad interim, the poop feel in, and was in part washed away, Tt was 
then thought necessary to ent away the mast, in order to prevent the 
ship labouring so much, and to protect the crew from being carried off 
by the force of the waves. The ship having heeled on the starboard 
side, exposed us to the fary of the sea. By this time it was evident 
the ship must part by the mainmast: it then become necessary to get 
the ladies and all hands forward on the larboard side of the forecastle ; 
and while accomplishing this, the ship parted, as expected. Then Cap- 
tain Grieg suggested the expediency of getting a hauling-line on shore, 
which met the concurrence of other professional persons on board. Mr, 
Summers, the Second Officer, with the most praise worthy intrepedity 
undertook this hazardous service, bat owing to the heavy sea, and the 
tide running strong tothe Eastward, did not succeed, and it was with 
great difficulty he regained the ship. The crew of the boatshad by this 
time reached the shore. The fog clearing off, presented to us our awful 


situation, being only about half a mile from the beach. The effect on our 
minds was truly indescribable, 
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ARTMENT. _ 


Disappointed in our hope of getting a line onshore, some of the Pas- 
sengers and Crew determived to to risk the venture of ewimming, among 
whom were Messra .Giberne, Law, and McTavish; the two latter most 
have perished, but for the assistance of those who had previously sueceed- 
ed in landing. One of the seamen, named Hoare, who adopted their re- 
solution, unfortunately sunk ; and aaother nearly experienced a similar 
fate. The boatswain (Hawkesley) undertook the second trial to reach 
the shore with a line, in which he failed, but did not return tothe ship. 
A third attempt. was made by a seaman, named Macallister, who was 
equally unsceessful. While these operations were going on, the ship, 
from the weight of her boweprit and jibboom split in a fore and aft di- 
rection, and the starboard side of the forecastle immediately sunk; dus 
ring this Capt, Greig was nearly lost, by a heavy sea breaking over. We 
were at first apprehensive the weight of the anchors wonld counteract 
what we considered would be most conducive to our safety, and ahout 
noon thought of entting away the stopper and shank paioters ; but pro- 
videntially we were unable to start the anchors, which we afterwards found 
were the cause of our preservation, by keeping vart of the forecastle in its 
original position. —Tue seamen who remained on board were about to rig 
a raft under the lee of the ship, fromthe spars which oceasionally washed 
round the bows; having sucgeeded in lashing two o three spars, eight 
of the crew and passengers went on it, and with the exception of ove, 
reached the shore with great difficulty in conseqnence of the off-set of 
the tide which drified them out to sea, leaving us under great anpre. 
hensions for their safety, About one p.m. that part of the weeck we re. 
mained upon, began to wash gradually towards shore, until about three 
P. M. when it hung to a rock for one hour, or more, before we perceived 
any chance of effecting a landing. During this our borrors were inex 
pressible, each expecting the next moment would plange ns in a watery 
grave; and nnder this idea, we took a supposed last fa ewell of each 
other, Thus situated we remsined for some time, when the wreck 
again moved towards shore, affording as once more a gleam of hove, 
that we might attain it: althongh, from the’ very heavy sweli, event 
dangers still awaited us. Abont 5 p. mw. we had drifted close enough 
for those on shore to heave a repe on to the wreck, by which we were 
enabled to get on shore, by watching the drawback of the sea, which 
left us but asmall space of water to wade through, aud were assisted 
up the beach by those who had previously landed, and had ina great 
measure recovered their strength. Captain Greig’s conduct, from the 
time the ship struck, deserves every praixe, and particularly for his de- 
termination of continuing ow the wreck till the last. 


He Crew and Paszencers assembling together, Capt. Greig en- 
quired if any were missing ; and was inforfed, that two were lost, ona 
in swimming, and the other from the raft. Aboat 6.. 80’ ©. mM. night 
approaching, we retired to the rnshes, about fiitv vards distonce (rom 
where we landed, for the night, in the d stressed state we were in, some 
of the passengers being without avy other clothing than a shirt. some 
spirits which had drifted on shore, gave an opportunity to those who 
first landed to get intoxicated, of which they availed themselves, and 
added to the horrible scene aroand’ns, The (sland affording no shelter, 
we were exposed to the rain, which fell very heavy during the night, 
without sleeping, and were frequently annoyed by such of the crew as 
were drunk, together with the noise of the chain-cable and anchors 
striking against the rocks. Atday-light, about 6 a. m. all was confi. 
sion; the men shaking off the yoke of subordination, and taking upon 
themselves an equality with the passengers, which they did vot hesitate 
to avow in terms accompanied by the most opprobrions language, See. 
ing the impossibiiity of commanding them in such a state, three parties 
were formed, consisting of the Captain, Officers, and such of the Passen. 
gers as were able, to explore the Island. One party to the Westward, 
the second to the East, and the third over the hills, The first travelling 
the beach for the spate of about 3 miles, without succeeding to their 
wish, the sea preventing their going further, They returned about @. 
P. M. repeating their opinion, that the best place for pitching our tents 
was to the Westward, near three large ponds of fresh water, in which 
a number of Sea Elephants were seen swimming, but the flat ground 
running off to the Westward, being constantly exposed to the wind and 
weather, as well as inundated and covered with rushes, occasioned some 
donbt as to the fitness of the situation, About 3 Pp. m the party 
that had gone Eastward returned and reported a more favourable spot, 
about a mile and a quarter East of our present station, being close toa 
waterfall, and some appearances of recent fires having been mode there, 
led them to believe, that others had been on the Island, and made choice 
of that part; they also found the ship’s cutter lying high and dry, with. 
out mach apparent injury; also a bale of red cloth, which had drifted 
from the wreck, and served us for bedding, &c. and protection from the 


, wet ground and the rain, which fell heavily during the night, accompa. 


nied with a strong wind, from the W. N. W, The third part came back 


. in the evening, bringing with them several roots of wild celery, but had 


not discovered any place so snitable as that we determined on to pass the 
night. : — 

Oar food this day consisted of Penguins and raw beef, which we had 
picked up: being unable to make a fire, for want of materials, and the 
dampness of the wood excluded the possibility of obtaining one by frice 
tion, Nothing but extreme hunger could have induced us to partake of 
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food in a state eo revolting to the feelings of human beings. In the 
evening, one of the seamen, lost from the raft, floated on shore, and was 
baried with the asnal ceremony; and, although we took every pains, 
with large stones, to prevent the sea removing the corpse, ae were 
much shocked a few days after, to find the body wholly exposed. The 
next morning, (25th) at day-light, the Passengers and Crew were mus- 
tered, and a small party was dispatched to get the cutter up above 
high water mark, and the others that were able, were ordered to col- 
lect what provisions, &ec. they conld find along the beach; in the coarse 
of their search, a cow and two sheep were found, also a ham or two, and 
afew cheeses. We were further fortunate, in picking op a box of sur- 
geon’s instraments, contaning a flint and steel, which, with the combus- 
tible matter in one of Congreve’s rockets, enabled ws to make a fire, 
The iron booy was brought ap this day; and in the afternoon several 
parts of the wreck came on shore, and also & puncheons of rum and gin, 
and some cases of wine and beer, and many bales of cloth, which were 
of infinite service to protect us from the inclemency of the weather, 
Some Penguins were caught this day, which, from excessive hanger, 
we were giad to cook in the state they were taken, without pincking 
or cleansing; all being clamorous to share the fire that was kind- 
led. Some clothing came also on shore, but so much ent by the 
sharpness of the rocks, they were rendered nearly useless. A 
large quantity of perfumery and distilled waters was taken up ; and 
the sailors, to discover what the bottles contained, broke the necks, 
expecting to find spirits in them. At one P. M. commenced rigging 
2 tent, with canvas and spars from the wreck, and at sun-set had 
finished it, sufficiently to protect usin a great measure from the rain, 
&c.; it being of a small size, would not admit of more than one third 
of our number, and then was very crowded ; bat every one was anxions 
to participate of its accommodation, the others occupied casks to 
shelter themselves for the night. 


This day, while traversing the beach, I picked up Norie’s epitome, 
and en examining the Long. and Lat. of the three Islands, found Inacces- 
sible to be the westernmost; on putting some questions to one of the 
party that attempted the bill, Tlearnt the bearings of the two istands 
seen by them, the largest to be between N. E. and the other nearly 
South, which confirmed me in opiuion, that we were on Inaccessible; 
and until this time, T believe, it was generally thought, we were on 
Tristan da Cunha. Miserably as we were off, the warmth of the fire af. 
forded us much comfort; particularly the Indies, who had suifered ex- 
tremely from hanger, wet, and cold. In fact, several of the passengers 
were so much exbausted, that apparently, they were near expiring, 


At day-light on the 26th, sent a party to explore the Island, over 
the hills, the remainder, snch as were capable, were ordered to the 
beach, to collect all the provisions they could find, and whatever else 
that might be aseful; among which were several cases of surgeon’s ins 
struments, with knives, saws, &c. which proved of essential service ; 
some provisions were brought up and deposited in a cask for general 
distribntion, agreeable to the order of Captain Greig. At2 P. mM. the 
party retarning from the hill, having ascended nearly a mile, fonad, in 
the direction they had taken, the impracticability of advancing farther, 
This day, two more tents were completed, which afforded tu us aud the 
invalids much comfort. It was now thonght necessary to entorce a re- 
golation, requiring each individual, whose strength would permit, to bring 
two loads of ship-wood from the beach daily, while it blasted, that on 
the island heing inefficient for the purpose of cooking. We killed this 
day three female Sea Elephants near the ponds before mentioned. The 
brains, heart aud tongue of these we ate; but the flesh of the young 
anes we took out, was far superior to that of the old ones, yet extreme. 
ly disgusting. This day cat the iron bnoy asander, and converted it 
inte boilers ; made some sonp with penguins and wild celery, aud found 
considerable nowishment —— notwithstanding it was very maw- 
kisb ; but being warm, itaccorded very weil with our famished stomachs. 
The tin lining of two chests served us for frying pans, bat they lasted 
only a day or two, leaving us only the two boilers for cooking, and they, 
wewere apprehensive, would soon become useless. Towards evening, 
the body of the seaman Hoare, who was lost in swimming, Was taken up, 
and buried close to that of his shipmate with the same ceremony. At 
night, some of the party were obliged to occupy the casks, as before, 
the three tents not affording sufficient sleeping room for all. The wind 
blowing strong in the night, cansed the covering of the tents to rise, 
avd admit the rain, from which we suffered very acutely. 


At day-light, on the 27th, sent ont parties as before, with a fall 
determination to get reund the island, if possible, in which they were 
again unsuccessful; but anxious to discover what might be of service, 
penetrated the rushes to the westward and hit apon the retreat ef the 
Sea Elephants, who bad settled for the purpose of bringing forth their 
young. Atthe same time they found, and brought some wood, which 
had been fired, neat the spot, leaving on our minds a fail conviction, 
ebat some fishermen had been on the island a short time before, and cor- 
roborated by finding a whaler's knife, and the biade of a steering oar. 
This day we skinned the cow and two sheep which in our situation, we 
thought tolerably good, but afterwards found to disagree with us very 
wucb, as might be expected, from their having been drowned, and re- 
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maining two days inthe sea, The weather having now moderated, we 
found the health of the sick mach improved, although labonring under 
strong sysmptoms of dysentery, brought on by want of prover nourish. 
ment and rest, both of which we had hitherto been deprived of. 


On the 28th at day-light, fine weather and wind N. N. W. with a 
high sarf; sent some bands with the carpenter to remove the cutter 
stil) higher, to examine her; vuluckily she was found to be considei ably 
injured aloug the keel and larboard side. The hide of the cow wasgives 
to the earpenter to repair the boat; this day we raised a temporary flag 
staff in front of the tents, Our sick mach improved. The party which 
left this morning (takiag with them ropes, &c.) for exploring the island, 
by way of the hills, fortanately succeeded in reaching the opposite side 
with a great deal of difficulty, and returned at 9 P. Mm. @xcessively fatigned 
and reported having seen vast numbers of Sea Elephants on the beach, 
We this day rigged another tent, and made every exertion to improve 
the others. We were also employed in getting copper from the ship's. 
bottom, which was high and dry, for making cooking utensils, One 
of the seamen, in a fit of intoxication, stove in the head of a puncheon 
of rum, after which he used it for sleeping in, totally insensible. Sun- 
day (29th) very pleasant weather, at 9 a. m. assembled together; read 
prayers and offered up thanks to the Almighty for onr signal deliverance | 


On the 30th at day-light, all hands engaged on the beach seeking 
what remained, the heavy surf having washed off many articles that we 
had not been able to remove, particularly the cloth and all the wine and 
spirits, which from this time, left ns destitute of either. A seaman na- 
med Harris, undertook and began to build a canoe, framing her with 
wood hoops from the provision casks, covering her with tarred elephant 
skins, Her extreme length was 24 feet, hy & feet 4 inches. Got from 
the wreck several rockets, which by closing one end with lead, served us 
for small boilers, others stopped with wood answered as cans for oil, 
which we used in cooking. Some hands employed in buruing ship's 
timber to procure nails for the carpenter. Having from this time no 
means of making any memorandam, for the want of ink and paper, the 
subsequent relation is given from memory, and may be considered to 
embrace a general statement of what usually occurred, without reference 
to any particular date. 


Suifering considerable annoyance in the tents from flies and fleas, 
some of the party raised one on the beach, thinking to aveid the 
nuisance ; but on the third or fourth night, after its completion, they 
were suddenly alarmed, while sleeping, by the sea coming in, and car- 
zying away a part of it. Others of the seamen, who lad occupied a 
tent with several of the gentlemev, juduced by some secret motive, 
raised a separate tent, about one hundred yards distant from the general 
rendezvous. The rest of the sailors followed their example, by remov- 
ing to a distant part of the island, having previously secured sufficient 
canvas, &c, to re-establish habitations, leaving the Captain, Second Or- 
ficer, Doctor and Passengers, to shift for themselves ; of whom the ma- 
jor part were uowell. Fourteen of the seamen who had united and se- 
parated, requested one of the kettles, which the Captain and Passengers 
acceded to by granting the smallest of the two we had, which did not 
hold more than the proportion their number entitled them to; but hear. 
ing dissatisfaction existed among the others, he called them together, 
and explained his motives for complying with their demand, upoa which 
they ananimously refused to assist in the ordinary employments assigned 
them by the Captain, at the same time offering to do every thing for him 
and his son, leaving (he Passengers to provide for themselves. This was 
rejected, and the line of conduct they porsued, called forth a strong 
remonstrauce from the Second Officer, who had determined to remain by 
his Captain aud Passengers in their feeble state, which had no effect. 
Consequently the Passengers were obliged to act entirely for them- 
selves ; although they offered from £8 to 10 per month ta assist in get. 
ting food only, which was not accepted, the sailors observing, that 
the island Inaccessible carried no Passengers, and that all were on 
one footing. 


A boat, on the principle of a West India Batteau was undertaken 

and completed by the ship’s cook, a native of the West Indies ; 
the weather, however, continuing bad, it could not he laauched. Priog 
to this boat being Guished, the Penguins had come on shore to deposit 
their eggs, which were very numerous; in so mach, that at daylight, 
noon, and 39. m. each individaal would collect from 4 to G desen, 
They remained ou the island for a month, or thereabouts, affording 
us moch relief, and contributing greatly to the restoration of our health 
and strength. Their departare was equally sudden as their arrival, and 
equally unexpected, to our great sorrow. The Elephants all took to the 
sea, which left as with the forlorn prospect of being destitute of food, 
when the store we had accumu should bo expended, until the sea- 
son of their return. . 


The impression on our minds, at the approaching searcity, began to 
be visible in every cénmtenance. We also fownd great Joss from the want 
of wild celery, which could not be had without great difficulty, having te 
ascend the hill, on the brink of precipices, to the imminent danger of 
our lives, to gatherthe few remaining roots. While the above boat 
was building, a second was laid down, om the seme principle, and 








finished within a day or two of the other. A third was also began by the 
carpenter ona larger scale, similar to the others, with the exception of 
her head and stern ranning in. About a week after the female Elephants 
emigrated, the males made their appearance for the purpose of shedding 
their coats, which dissipated our fears of absolute starvation, while they 
remained, and their skins afforded us materials for shoes and covering 
forthe cance. We were farther relieved by numerous shoals of Pete- 
rells, which succeeded the Penguins, and were easily canght, but they 
were transient in their stay, as they quilted with the male Elephants in 
about 8 or 10 days. This again excited a renewal of our fears for our 
fatare sustenance. 


In September we lannched the first boat, which answered uncom. 
monly well for fishing, and in which we were very successftl—Our hooks 
consisted of nails, turned, and the netsmade fromthe rigging of the 
wreck, of which wé had an amole snfficiency.—Two days after we endea- 
voured to launch the second boat, bnt could not, owing to the sea run- 
ning too high; but succeeded on the following dayin launching both 
boats for the general benefit.—After this the seamen availed themselves 
of every favorable occasion to launch the boats ; but were obliged to soli- 
cit the assistance of the passengers tohan! tiem ashore again, which 
favor wag retnrned by giving each a small quantity of fish, in the most 
contemptuous manner.—At this time our situation was improved, by 
an increase of our tents. Prior to this, the carpenter’s boat and 
canoe being finished, a fourth boat was laid down, and soon com- 


pleted, by the second officer and some of the passengers. Oa” 


makiog trial of the carpenter’s boat, we fonnd her too crank, and 
made necessary alterations, by placing another plank in her bottom, 
which answered very well. Having now four boats and a canoe, fit for 
use, they were Jaunched for fishing as often as the weather would permit. 
These boats did very wellalong shore; but could not be faily depended on 
to risk the voyage in contemplation, as the tools used in their construction 
were a hand-sqw,an old chissel, and a bolt,as a substitute for.a hammer, 
with a port hinge rnbbed to an edge, instead of an axe. ‘ 


Early ta October, Mra, Pepper, having beeo recommended to take 
exerelso, we were abseat for severalhours, duriag which, som person or 
persons took the opportanity of entering ourtent and purloining a box 
containing a gold chronometer, ebain and three seals, a purse with eight 
guineas, and two peunds,in silver, with various other articles, valae 
together £170, which, after the most diligent enquiry. were never re. 
covered :-~-a circumstance, that needs no comment to prove the vile 
disposition of some of the crew. The following moraing, the cook's 
battean was launched, with himself and five seamen, expecting to reach 
Tristan da Canha, and remained in sight an hour after, whea she suddenly 
disappeared; and the weather becoming squally, we were apprehensive 
some aocidenthad befallen them, which was confirmed afterwards, as 
they never reached their destination. Two days after, a party being 
on the hill, observed a ship standing off and on Tristan da Canha Bay. 
The next morning, an endeavour was made to launch the carpenter’s 
boat, with @ view to gain the island; in our attempt, the boat was 
nearly lost. About a fortnight or more having elapsed, without receiv. 
iug any intelligence from Tristan da Cunha, we resolved to make ano- 
ther attempt to lanoch the carpenter’s boat, the fineuess of the morning 
promising a fair day, and they succeeded reaching Tristan da Cunha, at 
sun-set. Upon landing, the crew were overjoyed at meeting with aman, 
named Giass, formerly a Corporal in His Majesty's Artillery, Drivers, 
and a few inhabitants, whe volunteered their service, with two whale 
boats, to convey the passengers and the remaining crew across; this 
suceour arrived on Inaccessible -10th November, bringing with them 
a small quantity of Potatoes, Butter, Milk, and Biscuit, a proportion of 
which being issued for the day, the residue was reserved for those who 
were destined to stay behind. On the Lith, the Captain, his son, and 
married persoas, were the first appointed to quit the Inaccessible, and 
although the moraing appeared very favourable, we determined on the 
voyage, which was attended by sqnaily winds and frequent calms. 
Lett Inaccessible at 7 a. m. and arrived at Tristan da Cuhna at 2 
30’ yp. M. when we were gratified beyond the power of expressing, to 
see something approaching in appearance to domestic comfort. On the 
15th and 26th, other successful efforts were made, and completed the 
safe removal of all, notwithstanding the last trip was attended by a most 
violent gale from the N. V. One of the boats was obliged to part 
company, and take shelter under the lee of the island, where tiey an- 
derwent considerable sufferings for two or three days, living on fish 
only, which they caught on the rocks. 


On our arrival at Tristan da Cunha, an agreement was made with 
Mr. Glass, for board and lodging, at 2 shillings sterling per diem. Dur- 
ing our stay the passengers were freqaently engagod iw shooting, the 
island affording a ‘plentiful namber of wild Pigs and Goats, which were 
difficult to be got at, and consequently not attended with much sne- 
cess ; the wide difference we now experienced, compared with the con- 
duet of the crew, occasioned feelings of disgust, and enchanced the value 
of favors rendered as, nor is it possible to convey a jnst idea or concep- 
tion of what passed ia our breasts, on secing the boat with the last of 
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onr unfortuuate companions on the shore of Tristan da Cunha. Our 
feelings choaked utterance, and it was only with tears of matoal sympathy 
we embraced each other. About five weeks after the first pacty landed, 
a ship was seen passing the Island, hull up, wid blowing a strong wes- 
terly gale; but the Island being enveloped by fog, wa presume, prevent. 
ed their noticiug the signals that we made. This ship, we have since 
learnt, was the Hyperion, Frigate, bound to the Cape. While we ob- 
served her passing without tonching, occasioned a renewal of despond- 
ing fears, which were undiminished till the 10th January 1922, when the 
Neat ac, Capt. David Lanchlan, hove in sight, at 11 a. M. on a calm and 
beautiful day. We immediately dispatched a boat, to make known our 
deplorable situation ; whilst making for the Brig we were anxiously 
noticing the manceuvres caused by the baffling winds, until 6 Pp. mw. 
when she had sufficiently reached into the Bay, to see the boat leaving 
her. Previous to this, Captain Greig and son, and a young passenger 
had left the shore in another boat, with instructions from the Passengers, 
to negociate on the bes’ terms, an agreement for their conveyance to 
the Cape. Before this boat got to the ship, Captain Lanehlan had left 
his vessel, andlanded. He immediately, feeling a true sense of onr dis- 
tresses, promptly offered to receive the whole of us, on terms that im- 
préssed of our minds, gain was not the motive that actuated him; aud 
his snbsequent attention and sacrifice of personal comforts for our ace 
commodation, demands an acknowledgement of our most unqnalified 
gratitude, Having arranged with Mr. Glass we embarked the same 
evening, and were received with great kindness, by the Officer in charge 
Captain Lanchlan being engaged on shore, in procuring supplies eqaal 
to the augmentation onr numbers rendered necessary. 


On the following morning, at 10 a heavy swell coming on from the 
N. W. indicated a gale ; and it was deemed prudent to weigh anchor 
and stand off; and no sooner was the anchor up, than what we anticipa- 
ted, took place, and our attempts to keep the Island on board, were 
baffled in conseqnence of a strong set to the Eastward, leaving behind, 
with muchregret, six seamen, and a female servant, also thirteet casks of 
water. At noon, the east end bearing south made sail for the Cape, 
and after an excellent voyage arrived there on the 2ist January 1922, 
comprising a term of six calendar months, within two days, from the 
tine of onr unfortunate shipwreck. While on Tristanda Cunha, we 
undertook to build « vessel of twelvé tons, from the fragments of the 
Junta, wrecked on that Island. It maybe remarked, as a singular coin 
eidence that the Nentnac left the Cape for South America, “the same 
day, and same honr, the Brennen Mace was wrecked,” 


After undergoing such a multiplied series of misfortunes, in whick 
T was more than others particularly interested, on account of Mrs, Pep- 
per’s critical situation, LT cannot close the narrative, without publicly 
expressing my humble and sincere gratitude to Divine Providence, 
which supported and carried us through such imminent perils ; and to 
add our united tribute of thanks to those who have generously contri- 
bated to our comfort, both at Tristan da Cunha, and at the Cape, 


P. S. The Narrator, recommends all masters of ships, to be canti. 
ous in approachiog the Islands of Tristan da Cunha, Inaccessible, and 
Nightingale ; as in running in those Latitudes, with the wind to the N. 
of west, which usually prevails, they are liable to many dangers.— Bom. 
bay Courier. 


Jessore. —Extract of a Letter from Jessore, June 10:—Abont 18 
o'clock on Thursday night a strong North Easterly wind sprang up, which 
gradually veered round to North and West, when it blew a perfect har- 





*ricane, accompanied with a deluge of Rain, the gusts of wind at tines 


were truly terrific.—It continued with unabated violence during the 
whole of Friday, when towards evening the wind changéd to dne Eagt, 
and continued with increased strength during the whole of Friday night; 
on Saturday morning nearly the whole of the native houses in our popu- 
lous bazar had disappeared, trees torn up by the roots had fallen across the 
roads, so as to render them impassable, and the whole plain seemed one 
scene of devastation. Our own grounds are covered with trees torn up 
by the roots, anda great part of our fine fruit trees and ornamentat 
surnbs totally destroyed. My Indigo is nearly all destroved. A great 
quantity of the large Indigo has been absolutely forced ont of the ground 
by the violence of the wind, and the remainder so beaten down, and broken 
as to be past recovery, the smallest of the Indigo eseaped in a great mea- 
enre the ravages of the winds, butts has beea so deluged with rain, 
which has continned without intérmission ever since the wind Iniled on 
Saturday afternoon, that I mach fear, unless it holds up to-day, we shall 
scarcely beable to open a Vat this year: two thirds of my Indigo was 
néarly fit for cutting, and l never beheld so luxuriant a crop, all this is 
inevitably lost.—John Bull, 


Lightning.—One of the buildings of the Lower Orphan Schoo! was 
strock with Lightning in the thander storm on Thorsday night. The 
electric fluid struck the roof of « long range of buildings wear the corner, 
and passed right down to a venetiai which it shattered. We are giad 
to learn that no person received any injary although some children were 
sleeping very near the spo, 




































































Bank of Bengal. 


To the Editor of John Bull, 
My Dean Ma. Butt, 





If the following queries to Mr. Fenavs Mclvor, appear 
to you legitimate, will you be good enough to present them to Mr. Mc- 
Ivor with my respects, through the medium of your Paper? and oblige, 

13th June, 1822. A CONSTANT READER. 

Ist.—If there he a tacit agreement between every respectable 
Merchant in Eorope and his Banker, that the former is always to have 
his bona fide bilis discounted, and no ether, will Feacus be so good as 
explain by what marks the Banker of Europe distinguishes such from 
those vulgarly denominated wind-bills ? 

aving a great deal of that landable desire, so much approved by 
Fereus, of consulting my private benefit, while I am condacing to re- 
suits of essential national advantage, I am most anxious to obtain a 
piece of knowledge, which has hitherto been a secret tome and the 
possession of which some years back, might have saved me a few 
thousands, * 

2dly.—If the Europe Banker be regularly called on for this under- 
atood assistance, how does the Merchant who takes the money off the 
Banker’s hands, employ it in times like those not vet gone over our 
heads * This would be an invaluable piece of information for ns all. 

$rdly.—Does Fereus in recommending Bankers to keep open ac- 
counts with Meichants conceive, that such dealings are more secure 
than lending money on deposit of available securities? 

4th.—Does he think it more wholesome for the public, that money 
shoud be advanced ov mare credit for Commercial parposes, than on 
the deposit of a capital readily convertible into the sum of money 
borrowed? 

5th.— How does Fercue distinguish Stockjobbing borrowers, from 
other classes when they apply to him for accommodations ? 

6th.—How have the Directors of the Bank of Bengal advanced 
the Interests of the Proprietors at the expence of the community? and 
what measure have they adopted to bring about a sudden ehange in the 
sealm of the circolating medinm of Bengal or of Government Paper. 

7th.—Iu what respect are servants of Government, as such, pre- 
sumable to be better qualified as Bank Directors to judge of, or to pro- 
tect the Interests of the Commercial community, than the Directors who 
are chosen out of that very community as the other six are at present? 
It appears by obvious inference, that to these six, Fergus attributes some 
measnre or measures inimical to their own Tuterests, and those of the 
body to which they belong. 

$th.— What are the arrangements of the nine Directors of the Bank, 
that enable them to dispense with consulting the three anexceptionable 
Di: ectors? 

Oth. —If there be no arrangements in the Bank that enable those Di- 
rectors who are Partners in private Banking Estabiishmonts, from giving 
orders without the concurrence of others of the Directors, how might the 
advantage suggested be taken by them? 

10th.—Whom does Fergus consider as best qualified for advising in 
Banking matters? thove whose business consists in paying close atten- 
tion to the state of the money market and of private credit, or those 
whose time and attention are cecupied by other business, and who have 
no interest whatever in making themselves acquainted with “ the uataure 
aud extent of speculations going forward 2?” 

1ith.—Of what use to the Bank would it be, that their Secretary 
had all those qualifications required by Fercus? 

12th.—Not being one of those well informed persons allnded to by 
Fencos, I shoald be nich obliged by his informing me to what extent the 
Natives tmve now been known to speculate in Government paper? Is 
the instance he has adduced of one who had a capital of a Lac, and spe- 
culated to the extent of Eight Lacs, an extreme case or not? 

19th.—If that Native had not got loans on deposit under different 
names from the Bank, does Fergus think he would have found much 
difficulty in raising it in the Bazar for one percent. more perhaps? 

14th.—What proportion does Fergus imagine 8 Lacs to bear to the 
whole quantity of Company’s paper ready at any one time to be disposed 
of in the Bazar? 

15th.—Why should the Bank take care not to advance money on de- 
posit again to dealers in Company’s paper? Is the trade anlawful or 
Jess liable to fluctuation than Indigo andother up-country productions for 
example? Or is it more deplorable that the persons in one trade 
should ruin themselves than those in the other? Have those who have 
sunk their money in Company’s paper for the sake of theinterest merely, 

any interest in the sndden fluctations of premium. 

16,—Now for the grand mystery: —Fenaus states that about 30 Lacs 
detracted from the Market occasions a “ sensible effect’’ on the: Circula, 
ting Medium, and therefore jf the Capital of the Bank be donbted, the 
the directors will always have it in their power be create a scarcity of 
Cirewlating Medium, Now I can easily comprehend what Ricardo and 
others meant by an orer issue of Bank Notes, convertible in cash or 
otherwise; but without Funcus’s assistance, I profess myself perfectly 
ineapable of conceiviog by what cunning the Directors with their doubled 
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capital, are to withdraw more coin from the money market, than they 
throw in of Notes which form a circamlating medium of much greater 
efficiency, Will Mr. Mclvor do me the favor to slove this enigma ? 

17.—The small capital on which the Bank has hitherto worked, and 
the restrictions imposed on its proceedings by the Charter, have necessa- 
rily led to occasional interruptions of its usnal discounting and other 
Banking operations, Why should doubling its capital inerease the dan- 
ger of similar occurrences? Or how should it be for the interest either 
of the Directors individually or of the Proprietors generally, that such 
sudden withdrawlas of support from the Merchant should occur when 
they can be avoided ? 

18. —Io what respect wonld it have been better to have given pub- 
lic notice, that the fuads of the Bank being all employed, no farther 
discounts would be granted, than to have followed the course actually 
pursued of raising the rates so high above those of the market, that _ 
no one would apply to them for accommodation? Ladmit that a gra- 
dual rise of rates would have been in all respects better advised, but 
bow does Fergus prove that this was an interested measure which Go- 
verment should take precautions against the Directors having recourse 
to a second time? ' 

19. —Does Fercus imagine that the convenience of the Mercantile 
community would be consulted by refusing them discounts, except in two 
days of the week? 

20.—Could not secrecy be seenred by compelling the Secretary to 
Go his daty, and instead of confiding the circulation of Notes presented 
for discounts, to the inferior Officers of the establishment, might he not 
be directed to receive such Notes himself, send them himseilfin circula- 
tion to the Directors under lock and key, aud return: with his own hands 
such as have been rejected, without anv interference of any other infe. 
rior Officer than the Hurkara who carries the said box ? 





Egypt.—Extract of a Letter from Egypt:— You may probably 
have heard something of onr Pasha’s expedition to Nabia. His sne- 
tess has been beyond all expectation, the whole country as far Sennaar 
and Koodassan, having submitted to his arms, He is now collect. 
ing an Army of black troops, which he is preparing to discipline 
after the Enrovean manner. Some hundreds of his Mamelukes have al- 
ready been instructed by French Officers, so as to fit them for the office 
of drilling and taking the command.—Much interesting intelligence 
has been obtained by this expedition. Macnificent ruins with numer- 
ons pyramids have been found, which seem to answer to the site of 
Masrata and Meroe, besides many ether femples and interesting remains 
of Ethiopian grandeur, The Nile, it is now ascertained, takes a very 
different course from what is represented in modern Maps, and agrees 
most accurately with the account given by Strabo. The Bahr-el-Abiad 
is fonnd to be two thirds broader than the Nile, and its’ increase to be- 
gin at a latter period.” 

The Weather.—The room of Mrs. Byron, and the dwelling of Ser. 
gaent Graham, at the Lower Orphan School, were strack By the light- 
ning the night before last. The wall of the room was cracked in two 
places, and the dours and windows shivered. ~Mrs. Byron and two 
children, were in the room, bat vrovidentially escaped unhart, It was 
filled with smoke and the smell of sulphur. 

Cossipore.—Extract of a Letter from Cossipore, Jone 14:—The 
storm of this morning was very severe at Cossipore, a distance of about 
three miles from Calcutta, The lightning strnck the house of E. A, 
Roussac, Esq. and its effect were surprising. The lightning struck at 
the same time the N. and S. corners of the verandah on the West. 
side, withont breaking anv of the middle cailing, one part of the elec- 

‘trie fluid went down ards, struck the S. W. room window, broke almost 
all the pane glasses, aud forced to a distance, a cress iron bar; fortu- 
nately without hurting the maid servant and two children, who were 
sleeping near that window, The other part of the electric flaid pene- 
trated though the terrace of the verandah, shattered the blinds of the 
half-pannel door of the hall, and broke the pane glasses of the sashes. 
Mrs. Ronssae was at the time sitting on a conch with her youngest 
child on her lap, and Mr. Ronssac was near the verandah door; but 
providentially none of them were hart, althongh a great quantity of 
aplinters from the doer were thrown into the hall. There is a Con- 
dacter on the North East side of the housd¢, bat it appears to be ina 
bad condition. 

Moongheer.—Extract of Letter from Moongheer, the 7th instant :— 
Such weather I never saw. Wind constantly at E. and stormy, except 
when we are favored with a storm from N. E. to N. W. which we have 
had for the last three days from two to three hours each day: we have 
had the good Inck to escape, but we see tokens of destruction every 
where, chiefly amongst the Merchant's Cotton Boats. The Bales are 
floating down, but the activity of the Villagers will prevent many of 
them guing mach further—Those folks are as sharp aset for a wreck as 
the men of Devonshire or Cornwall, I never saw such a scene of des- 
trnetion as the shore ftom Dinapoor to Diggah presented. The wrecks 
of Piunaces, Budgeroes, smailer boats of all kinds, Chudpers, Bamboos, 


Cotton, the greater part of which is spoiled, strewed the shore in terrible 
confu:ion.—Joha Bull, 5 








